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The Caravan Goes On’ 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


PRESIDENT OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T is a pleasure, as well as an honor, to 
give this fifth Jubilee Lecture; to 
bring to the University of London In- 
stitute of Education birthday greetings 
from across the Atlantic; to thank you 
for a half-century of distinguished serv- 
ice. And now one should strike a note 
of cheery optimism for the future. That 
would be both proper and polite; but 
one must also be honest, and must speak 
upon the basis of what he knows. Ac- 
cordingly, if the problems of Britain 
resemble in any way those of school and 
society in the United States, one must 
conclude that we face the future more 
with courage than confidence. In Amer- 
ica we are not easy in our minds. We 
are swept by an educational malaise. Let 
me give you a personal illustration. 
My home is in a pleasant community 
about fifty miles from New York. I 
take some part in community affairs and 


* The last of a series of five Jubilee Lectures 
before The Institute of Education, University 
of London, March 17, 1952. 


pay my local taxes (rates). We have 
several crowded elementary schools and 
a beautiful new high school, which is 
our pride and joy. Most of our youth go 
to it; so many in fact that there is a 
traffic jam in the town center mornings 
and afternoons, when the streets are 
thronged with chattering boys and girls, 
all dressed alike, cut to a pattern. 

We worry about these children. They 
don’t seem to work. They don’t seem 
to learn. They don’t seem to behave. 
Every now and then, over the supper 
table, some enquiring parent tries a test: 
Parse a certain sentence; spell harass and 
embarrass. Take the square root of 3,194; 
multiply x plus y by x minus y. Who 
was the sixth President of the United 
States; on what river does Portland, Ore- 
gon lie; what is the Marshall Plan? The 
results as reported, to put it mildly, are 
not brilliant. 

Then our school board (local educa- 
tional authority) tells us that teachers 
must be paid more; that new equipment 
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must be purchased; and, believe it or not, 
that we who live on the seashore must 
build a huge new swimming pool (bath, 
I believe you call it) and hence we must 
pay substantially more in taxes. 

Can you blame us for being troubled? 
I can’t say that we take pleasure i in pay- 
ing taxes, but we are used to it, and we 
would pay with better grace if we 
thought that we were getting our 
money’s worth. But on every side we 
are being told that the schools are not 
doing what they should. We now enjoy 
a Fifth Freedom in the USA—Freedom 
to Criticize Education. And how we 
enjoy it! 

Now take this town of mine and mul- 
tiply it by thousands. Add to this the 
work of certain associations organized 
to spread and intensify these attacks 
(some of these associations being neither 
patriotic nor disinterested), include cer- 
tain local pressure groups, and you will 
find that in the United States during 
1951 there was an unusually large num- 
ber of organized attacks on public 
(board) schools and that the present 
trend is toward increase in their num- 
ber and fury. 

The most spectacular attack of the 
year took place in Pasadena, California, 
where citizen groups reacted so violently 
against certain educational innovations 
as to cause the resignation of a well- 
known superintendent of schools (cor- 
responding to one of your chief Direc- 
tors of Education) and to make the name 
of Pasadena as famous in the USA as 
Durham in England. In Oklahoma City, 
a well-known attorney, speaking under 
the auspices of industrialists, attacked 
the schools as socialistic and radical. A 
tempest was stirred up at Ohio State 
University by a superannuated professor 
whose remarks were interpreted as col- 
lectivistic. Similar attacks upon presumed 


radicalism have taken place in many 
communities and cities all across the na- 
tion. Frequently the attack takes the 
form, not so much positively against 
certain persons or doctrines, as nega- 
tively, that not sufficient attention is 
given to fundamentals. A popular, suc- 
cinct way of stating this position is 
“Back to the Three R’s.” One female 
rabble-rouser addressing an audience in 
West Virginia suggested the following 
qualifications for public office, and | 
quote her words as reported in the Spen- 
cer, West Virginia, Times Record, De- 
cember 27, 1951: 


Does he believe in (1) the Bible, (2) the 
Constitution, (3) Ray’s Third Arithmetic 
and (4) McGuffey’s Readers? 


The reporter concludes with: 


Not for many a day has such a good whole- 
some breath of fresh air blown up from 
the hills of West Virginia to de-louse and 
de-smell the stink and corruption of petty 
thieves, “One-Worlders,” pinks, socialists, 
collectivists, 
and other fauna of our social jungle. 


I may say that Ray’s Arithmetic and 


cackle-brain internationalists, 


the McGuffey Readers, popular text- 
books a century ago are held in high favor . 


by some Americans who have never 
even seen the books. To be consistent 
with the above qualifications the follow- 
ing two additional requirements should 
be made: 
flat, and (6) that sulphur and molasses is 
a medical panacea. At any rate serious 
attacks on the public schools, back-to- 
the-Three-R’s movements, have been 


(5) belief that the world is’ 


made in many cities, notably Los An- 


geles, California, and Denver, Colorado. 

Sometimes the attacks are just the re- 
verse; the schools are thought too con- 
servative, too formal, too much stress 
on the Three R’s, and too little on mod- 
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ern living. Such is the influence of the 
Public Education Association in New 
York City. Some attack the schools for 
teaching, or not teaching, the germ 
theory of disease; some for requiring 
vaccination; some for opening or not 
opening with a prayer; some for stress- 
ing or not stressing such ideas as mu- 
nicipal ownership of utilities. I regret 
that I am unable to report any recent 
controversies regarding man and his de- 
scent from the monkey. 

Make no mistake; these attacks are no 
minor matter. They are numerous; they 
are widespread; they can neither be 
dodged nor ignored. American educa- 
tional leadership is under fire. Indeed, 
the main topic to be considered this 
year by some 20,000 school administra- 
tors in the USA at their annual meeting 
is: The Challenge to Educational Leader- 
ship. 

Now there is nothing novel about 
mumbling against the schools. Why has 
it suddenly turned to shouting? Individ- 
ual critics there have always been. Why 
the rise of powerful organized groups? 
Why the mounting fury? The schools 
seem to be about the same as before. The 
same teachers and principals; no star- 
tling changes in curriculum or textbooks. 
What is changed? What is new? My 
best guess is that it is a mew American. 

The old American sat without worry, 
smoking his pipe, enjoying a happy 
world. No fence between his yard and 
his neighbor’s. If he ran out of some- 
thing, he went next door and borrowed 
it. If his neighbor had a need, he in turn 
would meet it. They lived together. But 
times have changed. Now his next door 
neighbor locks his door; won't let the 
American walk on his lawn; has erected 
an iron fence; hurls insults at him out 
of the upstairs window; tries to steal a 
part of the public car-park at the point 


of a gun; makes him pay ransom for one 
of his children who accidentally strayed 
across the line in a fog. In fact, after 
years of patient suffering and doubt, and 
of giving way every way he could imag- 
ine, he has finally and reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that this new neighbor 
covets his wife, his ox, his ass and every- 
thing that is his. Worse yet, he is not 
sure he can do anything about it. 

So he has put away his pipe. No longer 
does he sit in the sun. Life has lost its 
rosy hue. He has returned to the mental 
attitude of the old pioneer. When the 
war drums sounded, when the enemy 
was on the warpath, the main questions 
were simple. Is the stockade strong? Is 
the powder dry? Is there enough meat 
and corn? Values alter. Salt becomes 
more important than sugar. Every per- 
son has to earn his way. Slackers you 

“give back to the Indians”—which is a 
good American phrase relating to what 
you do with what and whom you don’t 
want. Inefficiency and waste were not 
tolerated by the pioneer. 

Here then lies, I think, the origin of 
our educational malaise. That is why we 
are suddenly more critical of our schools. 
It is one phase of a process of national 
belt-tightening, preparation, sacrifice and 
devotion. President Truman made his 
reputation during World War II through 
his watchdog committee on war ex- 
penditures. The national heroes of 1951 
were Judge Medina, who put the Com- 
munist leaders behind bars; Judge Mur- 
phy, who prosecuted Alger Hiss and 
cleaned up the New York police; Sen- 
ator Kefauver, who exposed organized 
crime and vice; and we waited in vain 
to heap even greater honors on the man 
who would throw the rascals out of the 
Treasury and Justice Departments at 
Washington. 

Of course I am not including all 
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Americans in my analysis. Many there 
are, no doubt, who do not think. Others 
there are, of the eat-drink-and-be-merry 
school, the after-me-the-deluge idealists. 
But the bulk of Americans are deadly 
serious about their situation. Call it what 
you will—cold war, truce negotiations, 
Korean incident—to us it is war, real 
war, the third biggest foreign war in 
which we have ever been engaged. We 
believe that we are in peril. And to 
paraphrase Macaulay, how can man live 
better than by facing fearful odds, for 
the ashes of his fathers and the temples 
of his gods? 

And the basic reason for the attacks 
on the schools is that many people be- 
lieve that the schools are not doing as 
much as they should for the national 
defense; or that what they are doing is 
hurting the national defense; or that 
doing something else might strengthen 
the national defense. Or put it another 
way. There are many Americans who 
are coming to think that our social in- 
stitutions (including the schools) are 
geared to a past economy of peace and 
plenty; that they are not meeting the 
basic needs of a country in deadly peril. 
Once, they could tolerate educational 
busywork; now, they think we cannot 
afford it. Once, a few fads and frills 
could be condoned; now, we had better 
get down to essentials. 

It would be misleading to assume that 
all the barrage falling upon the schools 
is thoughtful and patriotic. Some of it 
is the product of sheer ignorance; some 
of it is malicious; some of it, a camou- 
flaged drive for lower taxes, or the ac- 
tivity of those who reject all education 
at public expense. Such attacks should 
be ignored, even if the wounds do smart. 
But justified resentment at ignorant, ma- 
licious, or veiled criticisms should not 
blind us to the fact that some attacks 


come from thoughtful critics who truly 
believe American education should be 
changed and improved. 

Let us look into two phases of edu- 
cation that seem to be becoming in- 
creasingly important as we move into a 
period of increased preparation for 
national defense—education for citizen- 
ship and education for inventiveness and 
adaptability. 

Education for citizenship in the United 
States has long presented problems of 
great difficulty, and has been the subject 
of great public concern. Since millions 
of aliens have flocked to our shores, and 
since frequently they settled in our large 
cities, distinct population groups have 
been formed in our midst, often speak- 
ing in foreign tongues, holding to for- 
eign customs, traditions and ways of 
thought. To penetrate those foreign 
iron curtains with an understanding of 
American ideals has been very difficult 
indeed. I doubt if most people outside 
of America can understand the educa- 
tional task imposed by these islands of 
alien populations. There is a large popu- 
lation of Mexicans along the border in 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. There is a large French-Canadian 
settlement in New England. In the in- 
dustrial and mining regions of the Middle 
West is a huge population of Pan-Slavic 
origin and another of German. For a 
year or two prior to Pearl Harbor these 
alien influences were difficult indeed to 
combat. 

Aside from the alien influence, there 
has been much concern with the civic 


effectiveness of other Americans. Too | 


few vote; too many condone corruption 
in our large cities; too few accept their 
local responsibilities; too many tend to 
look to the Federal government for 
directions and financial support. Amer- 
icans were shocked by the easy accept- 
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ance by California (supposedly our best 
educated state) of curious economic 
doctrines such as the Townsend Plan, 
$50 a month to all sixty-five years of 
age and over. (Previously adopted in 
Alberta, I believe.) Many of us worry 
about the new economics—don’t pay 
your bills, tax and tax, appropriate and 
appropriate, then you'll get the votes. 

But the concern about the un-Amer- 
icanized alien, public apathy, and curi- 
ous economics faded into insignificance 
when we came to understand our vulner- 
ability to the machinations of the Krem- 
lin. When we learned that some of our 
great scientists had been fooled by Rus- 
sian agents, when we saw able young 
lawyers and government servants hand- 
ing over secret documents, presumably 
as a patriotic duty; when we realized that 
visionary students were joining the 
Communists in order to bring the ideals 
of the Fathers into reality; when audi- 
ences received with pleasure such state- 
ments as that the rights of free speech, 
free press and majority rule were mean- 
ingless in modern times; when a million 
votes were cast for Wallace; then we 
could plainly see that our youth, in part 
at least, did not understand the fight for 
freedom waged by the British and the 
Americans, and neither understood nor 
loved our ideals. 

Some Americans see the problem of 
even greater importance and difficulty. 
For in the last two or three years we 
reluctantly have come to learn that the 
world stands in two camps, that peace 
is highly unlikely; and the best we can 
hope for is a long armed truce, an in- 
terminable period in which we must 
never let our guard drop. During shoot- 
ing wars in the past our boys have done 
their duty. So have their fathers. But 
what will happen to us year after year, 
as the cold war heavily drags on? The 


enemy will try to quench our spirit. As 
a matter of fact, this campaign is now in 
full force. Little talk now of racial equal- 
ity, economic cycle, workmen and their 
chains. Now the stress is on peace. Why 
waste money on armaments? Teachers, 
think how high your salaries might be, 
how good your schools! Americans, 
think how entrancing your recreation, 
how efficient your medical program, how 
low your taxes, if only the bloodthirsty 
warmongers of Wall Street would quit! 
To the teacher in poverty, to the clerk 
with children ill, to the government 
worker in need, how seductive these 
words seem! And not all these words in 
America come from the Kremlin, but 
from the fainthearted and the short- 
sighted. 

We Americans might as well face the 
facts. We can’t have highest wages, and 
all the luxuries, and at the same time de- 
fend ourselves and play our proper role 
in the world. Our enemies will try to 
convince us of our foolishness. It will re- 
quire flaming love of country, under- 
standing of our future (w hich means 
understanding of our past and present), 
and the habit of doing our duty. Only 
these will bring us through. 

Now a great many thinking Amer- 
icans have followed through a logical 
process, somewhat like the above, and 
have come to the conclusion that some- 
thing has to be done about it. It would 
take a long time merely to list by name 
the projects that have been advocated, 
and even undertaken, to improve Amer- 
ican citizenship. These include boys’ and 
youth organizations, radio and television 
programs, many sorts of motion pictures, 
church activities, and campaigns in fac- 
tory and office. A portable exhibition, 
called the Freedom Train, went from 
city to city, showing the originals and 
replicas of our great State documents. 
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But most people finally come to the 
conclusion that the job has to be done 
by the schools; that they have not done 
it in the past; that they are not doing it 
now; and that certain changes must be 
made in current school practices if this 
goal is to be accomplished. 

There are two schools of thought: 
the advocates of the direct teaching of 
citizenship and the advocates of a return 
to fundamentals, Three R’s, discipline, 
hard—not soft—pedagogy. 

The first thinks that what is lacking 
is a knowledge of government, law, and 
the duties of citizenship. He looks abroad 
and casts envious eyes on the French 
program of éducation civique, a class 
period for every child every day, books 

carefully prepared, a course of study 
worked out to the last detail. French- 
men, by this program, should know all 
they need to know about citizenship. 
Then he looks at the American school 
and wonders if the children are taught 
the Declaration, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights; if they have learned 
American history; if they know how a 
bill is enacted into law. It is citizens such 
as these that are attacking the schools 
everywhere—more American history, 
more consideration of current events, 
require teaching the Constitution, the 
geography of the United States. And, I 
may add, such a campaign seems reason- 
able to the thoughtful American. A 
great newspaper reports a study showing 
a lack of attention to American history 
and a lack of knowledge by American 
pupils, and most people ‘think that some- 
thing should be done about it; not that 
knowledge of history is so important, 
but rather, that better citizens are needed. 

Now here I must interject a brief dis- 
cussion of a fallacious idea which per- 
vades the thinking of most Americans. 
You remember how Bacon, both in his 
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Advancement of Learning and in the 
Novum Organum, discussed the false 
ways of looking at reality that afflicted 
mankind. These he termed “Idols”— 
really patterns of thought which are “not 
innate, nor do they introduce themselves 
secretly into the understanding, but they 
are manifestly instilled and cherished by 
the fictions of theory and depraved rules 
of demonstration.” Somehow or other, 
people fall into certain ways of thinking, 
“fictions of theory,” supported by “de- 
praved rules of demonstration” unsup- 
ported by scientific evidence; and cer- 
tainly I must confess that in the USA 
some of these Idols—Idols of the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre, to paraphrase 
Bacon—are unfortunately widely held. 
Upon these false premises many of our 
educational practices are conducted. 
Upon these false premises many attacks 
upon our schools are made. 

There are three of these Idols of 
American Education. One I shall discuss 
now, and the others later, as they may 
fit the logic of this discourse. 

The first Idol is: 


A general principle, well taught, will be 
applied by the learner in many different 
practical situations. Knowledge is auto- 
matically followed by conduct. Precept 
turns into practice. Thus a course in hy- 
giene makes a healthy person; a course in 
morals, a moral person. 


Now most Americans accept this Idol 
without thought; although it offends 
common sense. We know by plain ob- 
servation, that many who can repeat 
perfectly the Ten Commandments do 
not live in accord. Hospital attendants 
dread the illness of a doctor or a nurse, 
such bad patients are they. Of course, 
common sense is not trustworthy; many 
truths are contrary to common sense; 
but the first Idol finds no justification in 
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the thousands of researches, experiments, 
trials that we in America at least have 
been conducting these past fifty years. 

The ability to apply a learned general- 
ization to a new situation is very rare 
indeed. In fact, it is this ability, above 
others, that distinguishes high native in- 
telligence. One finds it in the tests for 
high level I.Q.’s. If you want a principle 
to be applied, it must be applied as the 
generalization is learned, over and over 
and over again. Precept and_ practice 
have to be taught together. 

Furthermore, you may be able to 
name all the bones in the human body, 
list the arteries and veins, recount the 
main diseases and their causes; and at 
the same time lead a thoroughly unhy- 
gienic life. A lecture on hygiene yields 
ideas about health, not healthy conduct; 
a lecture on morals, ideas about morality, 
not moral conduct. 

So if American schools were to yield 
to the clamor to teach more about the 
Constitution, more American history, 
more civic education, the result would 
be more ideas about government, more 
ideas about citizenship, with no guaran- 
tee whatsoever that better citizenship— 
the real goal—would be the result. 

A number of powerful programs to 
increase the quality of American citizen- 
ship are now under way. One, with 
which I happen to be familiar, is actually 
based upon the tripartite nature of good 
citizenship, which was outlined by Peri- 
cles quite a long while ago. Apparently 
Pericles was not afflicted with the first 
Idol. He considered the good citizen one 
who knew his city, loved it, and served 
it as needed. Citizenship is a combination 
of knowledge, emotion, and action; and 
in this American program we introduce 
no new courses. We try to help local 
teachers to modify their old courses, 
whether in history or civics, or language, 


or science; to stress certain parts where 
they relate to the premise of liberty; to 
watch and participate in their application 
to life situations, much as the chemistry 
student sees in the laboratory a demon- 
stration of what he has been reading 
about in a book. Short lessons and exer- 
cises based upon this plan are now in- 
cluded in the basic training of most 
Americans in the armed services. 

Now you may remember that I have 
attributed part of the attack on the 
American schools to citizens interested 
in improving the quality of American 
citizenship, and I distinguished two types 
of citizens. The first, which we have 
just dealt with briefly, is the advocate 
of direct teaching of the facts. The sec- 
ond attributes our difficulty to the as- 
sumption that we don’t work hard 
enough on fundamentals (hence, stress 
the Three R’s); that we have adopted 
“soft pedagogy” (the children don’t 
work hard enough; they are abnormal, 
they like to go to school; they don’t 
behave as they should); that juvenile 
delinquency can be traced directly to 
weak teaching in the schools. Such citi- 
zens attack the schools and advocate 
return to the good old days of Ray and 
McGuffey; “Readin’, ’ritin’ and rithme- 
tic, taught to the tune of a hick’ry stick”; 
severe discipline; elimination of such fads 
and frills as music, art, and physical edu- 
cation. Stop the foolishness, say these 
critics, and get down to fundamentals. 

We come to the second Idol, which I 
regret to report dominates the thinking 
of most Americans, including many 


professors and university presidents. This 
Idol is: 


Disagreeable, difficult, and preferably use- 
less work on a highly organized subject 
(such as Greek, Latin or mathematics) will 
train the mind, sharpen the judgment and 
have useful results far beyond mastery of 
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the subject itself. It is sometimes said that 
education is the residue when all that has 
been learned has been forgotten. 

Related to this theory is the idea that 
discipline, politeness, good behavior are 
general qualities which, once learned, are 
likely to be applied everywhere in life. 


Again this Idol, widely held in Amer- 
ica, not only offends common sense but 
can find little justification by the work 
of thousands of researchers in psychol- 
ogy and education in their half-century 
of massive efforts to learn how the hu- 
man mind works, how it learns and 
forgets. There is no evidence to support 
the theory that the mind is made up of 
faculties, such as reason, imagination, 
and memory, which, like muscles, are 
capable of being strengthened by exer- 
cise. There is no evidence that abilities, 
which might be grouped together to 
make up what we call the will, or the 
trained mind, or the capacity to see 
essentials, come from any particular work 
on any particular subjects. When we 
come to the question of transfer of 
training, we have to consider a very 
technical problem of psychology. The 
transfer of reactions learned in one situ- 
ation to another is apparently extensive. 
Whatever one does in a novel situation 
is based almost exclusively on activities 
originally dev eloped in other situations. 
Thus transfer of training is common. But 
the catch is that every new situation is 
actually tremendously complex; that to 
meet this new situation the individual 
transfers to it many learnings from other 
situations, most of which are inappro- 
priate. As regards most practical situa- 
tions, the transferred reaction almost 
never fits. That is why, for all practical 
purposes, the teacher is on safer ground 
when he tries to teach thinking about 
a particular problem than when he tries 
to teach about thinking in general; to 


stress good behavior in a particular place 
and on a particular day, rather than po- 
liteness in general. Apparently every 
practical situation in life is so unique in 
its total composition that a person had 
better try to learn to deal with it anew, 
and from the ground up. 

In other words, teachers are on safer 
ground if they do not count very much 
on transfer, but lay out a goal and try 
to approach it directly. Thus it is sur- 
prising to learn that knowledge of for- 
mal English grammar seems to have no 
beneficial effect on the ability to write 
clearly and well. The many techniques 
one may learn in solving problems in 
mathematics are likely to be of very 
little help i in solving problems of politics 
or etiquette. We ‘all know how disci- 
plined are the sailors on board ship; and 
we know how they conduct themselves 
ashore on Saturday nights. 

The second Idol, partly true in a num- 
ber of ways, is misleading as it is usually 
applied, and thus is a “fiction of theory” 
in the Baconian sense. Teaching of for- 
malized subject matter by disciplinary 
and memoriter methods has little demon- 
strable effect upon good thinking or 
good conduct. There is a better way to 
teach one to think; a better way to teach 
one to behave. The learner must be con- 
fronted with a real situation, one so 
intriguing that something within him 
compels him to meet it; and then the 
teacher can guide the learner in regu- 
larized and time-tested ways that have 
been proved valuable by long experience. 

To achieve the fundamentals—clear 
thinking, good behavior, willingness to 
sacrifice, unselfish public service—re- 
quires skillful teaching, great insight, 
modern materials, new schools, and com- 
munity participation, and not the return 
to outworn practices, ancient textbooks, 
and drill sergeant tactics, which so many 
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critics of American education, in their 
ignorance, try to foist on our schools. 
~ We have now considered the attacks 
on American schools that originate in 
part, p< ssibly in large part, from concern 
for the quality of American citizenship. 
Let us now turn to another objective 
of education which our war status has 
begun to emphasize—education for in- 
ventiveness and adaptability. 

I suppose that there is hardly a talk 
given in the USA that doesn’t mention 
“the new social order” or “a changing 
civilization” or adjustment to the “atomic 
age.” Down underneath we know that 
too much conformity and traditionalism 
may lead to stagnation and dry rot. A 
glance at history shows nations that per- 
ished because they did not keep up with 
the times. We look with admiration at 
the way you British met the menace of 
1793-1815; how Pitt, Perceval and Liver- 
pool guided you past the dangers. We 
recall how the Peninsula was nearly lost 
by the smothering of your leaders by 
the Horse Guards; how new troop-train- 
ing methods by Moore, new tactics by 
Wellington adjusted to terrain, civil pop- 
ulations and Napoleon’s methods, and 
possibly the new bursting shell invented 
by Shrapnel—all saved the day. No na- 
tion can be safe unless it makes the most 
of the inventors that God occasionally 
gives it, and then is flexible and adaptable 
enough to adjust to those inventions. 
None of us in the free countries all over 
the world can be sufficiently thankful 
that in 1940 you had the Spitfire. 

Some of the attacks on American 
schools arise undoubtedly from those 
who have concern about our inventive- 
ness and adaptability. We have done 
pretty well in the past, they concede, 
despite the claims of the Reds to prior 
invention of most of our contributions. 
But we no longer have the Frontier 


which forced adaptability; nor do we 
have the steady flow of social variants— 
the daring, the divergent, the difficult— 
that large immigration provided. Increas- 
ingly, believe these critics, America must 
depend upon its schools to foster crea- 
tiveness and invention and to produce a 
people who will adapt their life to new 
ways as they are discovered. 

There has been a similar attack going 
on in France—not a very strong one, not 
widespread, but intriguing nevertheless. 
One need only read La Biologie de P'In- 
vention by the late Charles Nicolle, Di- 
rector of the Pasteur Institute of Tunis, 
Nobel Prize winner for 1928; and La 
Recherche Scientifique and Psittacisme 
by August Lumiere, the famous in- 
ventor, to sense the concern of some of 
the most agile-minded of the French. 

Nicolle, resting his position on the 
hereditary nature of genius, urges 
schools and other institutions of educa- 
tion to cherish the inventor, protect him, 
encourage him. Do not permit him to 
suffer suffocation in the mass. Grant 
scholarship aid, special facilities; devise 
testing programs and high selectivity. 

Nicolle is deeply disturbed by the past 
history of popular suspicion of the 
genius. Why should the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University of Paris, he 
complains, have laughed to scorn the 
brilliant idea of a professor of mathe- 
matics who caught the idea of transfu- 
sion of the blood, tried it out on animals 
and man, and demonstrated its value? 
Why should Mendel have died un- 
known? Why should DeKlin, the supe- 
rior of Semmelw eis, have been permitted 
to discredit his young assistant, particu- 
larly when the latter had discovered the 
cause and cure of puerperal fever, which 
caused the death of nine out of ten 
mothers hospitalized for childbirth a 
century ago? He reports that the Dean 
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of the Faculty of Medicine’s comment 
on Harvey’s discov ery was: “God alone 
knows what goes on in the human 
heart.” Nicolle certainly implies that 
there is something that schools and other 
means of education should do to make 
the general public, including scientists, 
more adaptable to genius and invention. 

But Lumiére believes that there are 
conditions of child-rearing, schooling, 
teaching, learning, and community life 
which will not only retard or advance 
inventiveness but also create in future 
adults a receptiveness to the discoveries 
of genius. 

Lumiére looks about him at the French 
schools and believes that they stifle 
genius. When children are young, he 
says, they have great natural curiosity. 
The school beats it out of them. Y oung 
children will question authority. How 
often they say “Why?” In school they 
are forced to learn what they read, re- 
peat it upon demand, and then write it in 
examinations. What are they being 
trained to do? To repeat, to follow, to 
rely upon dogmas—all this on the excuse 
that their minds are being trained. Isn't 
it curious, says Lumiere, that so many 
inventors make their innovations outside 
the field in which they were trained? 
Pasteur was not a physician, Daguerre 
not a physicist, Mendel not a botanist; 
Boucher de Perthes, the founder of hu- 
man paleontology, was a customs ofh- 
cial; Sauvage, inventor of the screw pro- 
peller, an artisan in the Imperial Arsenal. 

Lumiére thinks that the usual Euro- 
pean school does little but train memory, 
and for grace of expression—Psittacisme, 
parrotism, he calls it. Of course wide 
learning, clear diction, precise expression 
are valuable, but France needs more than 
that if real leaders are to emerge. 

And here Lumiére attacks the third 
Idol, which again, I regret to report, is 


widely held in the USA. This Idol is: 
When you want to train a leader, you must 
discipline him, make him follow, do as he 
is told. Hence the saying: The way to train 


a leader is to make him first a follower. 
This Idol is closely akin to the first Idol. 


Leaders are supposed to have been 
trained by the discipline of our schools. 
Note the discipline at West Point, Sand- 
hurst, and St. Cyr. Also note that when 
the military seek special leadership they 
send their officers to special schools. 
Note also that parachute troops and 
commandos were trained quite differ- 
ently from regular troops. 

Scientific investigation gives no sub- 
stantiation to this curious educational 
doctrine. When you memorize, repeat, 
follow, you learn precisely that. That 
is the way Japan trained the Manchu- 
rians, the way the Kaiser trained the 
bulk of the German people. When you 
want initiative, flexibility, leadership you 
offer nothing like memorization. You 
confront the learner with new, unknown 
situations, and you assist him to master 
such situations in recognized ways. 

One thing we do know: if you want to 
train for leadership, you must have more 
than the formal repetition and recitation 
of the French and American school. 

When the educational scientists broke 
down the doctrine of formal discipline, 
like Pandora they opened up a box of 
pedagogical ills. For no longer could one 
rely upon time-tested materials in the 
hands of a drillmaster. The schoolmaster 
had to know what he was trying to ac- 
complish, how to accomplish it, how to 
aim directly for it and how to know 
whether or not he and the pupil had ar- 
rived there. That is a very different con- 
cept of education from that commonly 
held by the Americans. 

However, there was a compensating 
good feature. The modern view of the 
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human mind makes us certain that it is 
not of one piece, that whatever teaching 
is done is likely not to have an all-per- 
vading effect. Thus modern science indi- 
cates that you don’t teach leading by 
following, or following by leading, or 
ever something by something else. No 
longer does education consist mainly of 
by-products. 

So there is no good reason why you 
cannot try them all. No conflict between 
discipline and freedom; have both. No 
need to belong wholly to one school of 
thought as contrasted with another. I 
have seen schools in China where mod- 
ern education was taught mornings and 
classical Chinese afternoons. In New 
York we have Jewish children taught in 
public schools weekdays, and in the rab- 
binical schools over the week ends. No 
one detects maladjusted personalities. 
Modern education is to divide and con- 
quer, aim straight at the goal. No Alice- 
Through-the-Looking-Glass technique. 

So when I am asked, “Do you believe 
in discipline?” I reply, “Of course I do.” 
I believe in discipline, and I also believe 
in the enquiring mind, the questioning of 
authority, the willingness to try some- 
thing new. I want both. Where I differ is 
that I do not believe that any one edu- 
cational process will achieve both at one 
and the same time. “Do you believe in 
knowledge?” “Of course I do, but that 
does not mean that I want the whole 
school effort to be devoted exclusively 
to producing either parrots or robots. 
There is no evidence that I can find that 
supports the conclusion that everything 
in education must be ‘either-or.’ ” 

In this talk, then, I have tried to bring 
to you an explanation of the educational 
malaise in the United States. Leavi ing out 
of account the critics who distrust edu- 
cation and do not want to pay for it, and 
taking into account only those who truly 


seek better citizens, a forward-looking 
country, and one that can defend itself, 
I suggest that the trouble in America is 
that many of our influential leaders still 
base their recommendations upon an er- 
roneous view of the human mind and 
upon fallacious theories of how we learn. 
It is time that they learn the truth about 
these modern Idols of the Theatre. 

It is of course important that we know 
the truth. Either these Idols are true or 
they are false, or they are partly true and 
partly false. We scholars in education 
believe them to be mostly false; our re- 
searches lead us to this conclusion. But 
relatively few people know of these re- 
searches and conclusions. It should be 
the task of scholars in education not only 
to conduct these researches, but to re- 
double our efforts to make the results of 
our work known and generally accepted. 
My own belief is that the science of 
teaching children is relatively unknown 
to the general public; and that like Men- 
del or Harvey or Semmelweis, our work 
of potential highest value is at present 
misunderstood, ridiculed, and rejected. 
Clearing up these misunderstandings, 
changing the understanding of educa- 
tion of the great mass of the people, 
eliminating the Idols of the Educational 
Theatre—these are the first tasks con- 
fronting your Institute and my College, 
as we face the next century of educa- 
tional leadership. 

So we march together into the future, 
you in Britain and we in the United 
States—for march together we shall— 
and as we go, let us recall the words of 
that great leader of yours (who, we re- 
mind you, is one- -half ours): “Let us 


brace ourselves to do our duty and so 
bear ourselves that” our followers fifty 
years hence, may say of educational 
leadership in our time, “This was their 
finest hour.” 
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AM deeply appreciative of having 
I been invited to give this lecture in 
a series commemorating the great con- 
tribution made by Dr. Steinmetz. Our 
first thought of Dr. Steinmetz is of his 
pre-eminence in science. If his outstand- 
ing leadership had stopped at the boun- 
daries of his profession I would have felt 
very much out of place on this platform; 
but that was not the case. His interest in 
human welfare included many things 
beyond his own specialization, and of all 
his concerns as man and citizen, one of 
his deepest was public education. He was 
a member of the Schenectady Board of 
Education for five and a half years, four 
years serving as president. Thus, in deal- 
ing with public education we are treat- 
ing a subject that was close to his heart. 


CURRENT CRITICISM OF SCHOOLS 


Considering the nation at large, public 
education is currently encountering criti- 
cism of unusual intensity and scope. 
Organized groups are carrying on syste- 
matic attacks on public schools. Indi- 
viduals who are highly critical of the 
schools receive wide attention in the 
press. Some important publications have 

* Twenty-fourth Steinmetz Memorial Lec- 


ture, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Schenectady Section, May 21, 1952. 


taken editorial positions in sharp Oppo- 
sition to practices widely accepted in 
public education. Dav id Harum, aa 
homespun American philosopher, ob- 
served that a few fleas are good for a dog 
because they keep him from brooding 
on what a ‘good dog he is. From this 
point of view people w orking in public 
education feel that there is little chance 
for undue complacency on their part, 
for they are attacked, not only by a few 
fleas, but by a swarm of yellow jackets 
as well. 

Considered separately, these attacks 
may seem to represent the usual sort of 
criticism that any public activity in a 
democratic society must undergo and, | 
may add, should undergo. But it is my 
conviction that if we look deeper, study- 
ing the long-range import and seeking 
the interrelationships of current criti- 


cisms, far more is involved. It is my be- | 


lief that a reappraisal is in progress of 
some of the most basic aspects of our 
public school system. Action may well 
be taken in meeting the issues currently 
raised that would divert our schools 
from the course of development pursued 
during the past century. That course of 
dev elopment has resulted in a distinctive 
American educational system. Many of 


the most pointed criticisms are directed 
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toward those qualities that make it 
unique. 

It is of great importance that the larger 
issues involved be recognized and under- 
stood. I do not intend to suggest that the 
American people may not decide to 
change their schools. They may even 
decide to reject some of the distinctive 
developments of the past century. What 
seems important to me is that we avoid 
drifting into far-reaching changes with- 
out awareness of what is at stake. With 
this point in mind, I shall undertake to 
describe and evaluate some of the funda- 
mental features of our public school 
system that are being subjected to re- 
appraisal as a result of the current wave 
of criticism. 


ATTACK UPON STANDARDS 


One of the most common lines of at- 
tack relates to standards of achievement. 
It is asserted or implied that schools do 
not enforce desirable standards. As evi- 
dence, cases are cited of pupils in high 
school who read at elementary grade 
levels, or whose skill in arithmetic is 
comparably low, or whose knowledge of 
American history or of similar subjects i is 
highly deficient. Now this is a difficult 
criticism to appraise, for there are such 
cases. To many people this seems con- 
clusive evidence that schools are not re- 
quiring pupils to keep up with their 
work. The critics urge that definite 
standards be set and that pupils be failed 
until they meet them. This is a logical- 
sounding conclusion and in many com- 
munities teachers are under pressure to 
drop the policy that has been adopted 
quite widely of failing pupils infre- 
quently. 

This line of criticism strikes at one of 
the most distinctive features of the 
American educational system, our con- 
cept of equality of educational oppor- 


tunity. As is true of so many things that 
seem simple and obvious on the surface, 
it involves a very complex issue. I shall 
attempt to indicate briefly why this 
situation exists and what the implications 
are of the apparently obvious and sen- 
sible proposal of the critics. In order to 
do this I shall have to make a brief ex- 
cursion into our educational history. 

The groundwork for our present edu- 
cational system was laid about 1830. A 
great educational awakening occurred 
at that time, and state after state estab- 
lished its system of education. Each 
state had its own history and distinctive 
features, yet the same basic concepts 
were W idely accepted. Certain of these 
concepts provide the setting out of 
which arises the present-day problem of 
standards. 

The idea expressed earlier by our 
national leaders—that widespread educa- 
tion was essential to the safety of the 
Republic—was reiterated. Thus it was 
decided that education aimed at civic 
welfare should be provided for all the 
children of all the people. Our people 
were acquainted with educational sys- 
tems in Europe that provided some edu- 
cational opportunities for all citizens but 
limited them sharply for the lower 
classes. The typical plan was a dual edu- 
cational system, one for the leaders and 
one for the masses. The upper-class chil- 
dren attended preparatory and secondary 
schools. The children of the masses at- 
tended primary and elementary schools. 
A few children of exceptional talent in 
the elementary school were permitted 
to transfer to secondary schools. This 
was achieved by giving examinations to 
children about eleven years of age in the 
school for the masses and ‘ ‘creaming off” 
a small fraction. The large group of 
lower-class children completed their 
education in the elementary school. The 
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gap between those who went to ele- 
mentary school only and those who were 
permitted to attend secondary school 
was very great indeed. 

Our people would have no part of a 
dual school system. They established in- 
stead a single system open to all, regard- 
less of economic or social background. 
Elementary and secondary schools were 
articulated into a single, continuous plan, 
and the concept of the American educa- 
tional ladder was developed. 

This concept involves many more 
problems on the operational level than 
educators realized for a long time. At 
first glance it seems simple enough. 
Merely let each pupil climb as far up the 
ladder as his ability permits and then 
drop out of school. So long as the stand- 
ards for each “grade” are clearly defined 
and enforced, this, it seems, should pro- 
vide equal opportunity. But by the early 
part of the present century, factors had 
entered the situation that greatly com- 
plicated it. 

The people of the various states had 
realized more and more clearly the criti- 

cal dependence of a democracy on edu- 
cation of the rank and file of people. 
Influenced by this and other considera- 
tions, such as the desire to limit child 
labor, they enacted compulsory attend- 
ance laws which extended the length of 
time pupils must attend school. “Thus, 
today the laws in forty states require 
attendance to age sixteen and in eight 
states to age seventeen or eighteen. The 
common expectation is completion of 
high school as the earliest normal termi- 
nation of schooling. 

Now it became evident early in this 
century that even though pupils stayed 
in school for several years, a very large 
number were not successful in climbing 
the ladder. In 1909 Leonard P. Ayres, 
who later became president of the 


Cleveland Trust Company, published a 
pioneering study called Laggards in Our 
Schools. He showed that in some cities 
as many as 30 per cent of all children in 
school were repeating grades, and for the 
country as a whole, between 15 and 20 
per cent were repeaters. He found that 
there were pupils fifteen, sixteen, and 
seventeen years of age in the first, sec- 
ond, and third grades. He reported that 
not more than one-half of all children 
entering the elementary school went be- 
yond the sixth grade. His study raised a 
serious question whether a ladder con- 


structed with year- by- -year steps was one 


that the large group of children with 
tremendous ‘differences in ability could 
successfully climb. 

There followed for the next quarter of 
a century intensive study of what it 
means to provide equal educational Op- 


~ 


portunity for all the children of all the | 


people. Scientific studies revealed some 
highly important facts, many of which 
were contrary to popular beliefs. For ex- 
ample, many studies reported that when 


there is question about failing or pro- 


moting a child, the odds are overwhelm- 
ing that his achievement will be greater 
the next year if he is promoted than if 
he is failed. It was also found that a pupil 
will achieve significantly more in a given 
number of years in a curriculum through 
which he can progress without non-pro- 


motion than in one in which he is re- , 


quired to repeat grades. Findings such 
as these raised this kind of question: Is 
it better for a pupil who has been in 
school seven years to be in the fourth 
grade achieving at the fourth-grade 


standard or to be in the seventh grade , 


achieving at the fifth-grade standard? 
But the implications were more far- 
reaching than those which have to do 
with the readily measurable aspects of 
education, such as skill in reading. It be- 
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came evident that having adolescent 
boys and girls of high-school age in 
classes with children in the elementary 
school was good for neither group. 
There were factors other than skill in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic that 
were far more powerful in determining 
what made a good grouping for instruc- 
tion. The fifteen-year-old boy who could 
read only at the sixth-grade level needed 
to learn many of the same things as an- 
other boy of the same maturity who 
could read well enough to be in the tenth 
grade. Despite his slow reading a better 
program could be provided for the first 
boy in a high school than in an elemen- 
tary school. 

The result of a whole series of studies 
and experiments was an extension of the 
concept of equality of educational op- 
portunity. Equality, it was agreed, should 
not mean identical opportunities but 
quite the opposite; that is, each individual 
should be afforded the educational op- 
portunity that is best adapted to his par- 
ticular needs and abilities. The standard 
to be applied under this concept is 
whether the individual is achieving as 
well as he can. It becomes necessary, 
consequently, to judge the capabilities 
of each student in evaluating his work. 
Persons holding the earlier conception 
would be horrified at finding a pupil in 
the twelfth grade reading at the seventh- 
grade level. “They would feel that such 
a pupil should be in the seventh grade. 
Under the present conception a person 
would want to know whether the stu- 
dent had the ability to read above the 
seventh-grade level. If he could have 
learned to read better the school was at 
fault, but if he was reading as well as his 
ability would permit, then the chances 
are overwhelming that he would not 
have read that well had he been required 
to repeat grades. 


One qualification of the concept of 
standards I have presented needs always 
to be kept in mind. That is, that it ap- 
plies only to general education. When it 
comes to professional preparation and 
other types of specialization the nature 
of the task to be done and of the subject 
matter required imposes certain essential 
standards. In brief, in educating a man to 
be a citizen it is a good investment to 
make him the best citizen possible in 
terms of the capacities he possesses, but 
if he is being educated to be a surgeon it 
is not enough that he do as well as his 
ability permits; he must be able to save 
a reasonable proportion of his patients. 
He has to be a citizen for better or for 
worse, but he does not have to be a sur- 


geon. 
One implication of the principle of 
equality of educational opportunity 


which is often overlooked seems very 
significant to me. The critics who de- 
mand that the old concept of grade 
standards be applied focus attention on 
the student with low achievement. As a 
consequence, teachers are constantly 
striving to improve the records of slow- 
learning students. Now if you will note 
the concept as I have stated it, the capa- 
cities of each student are to set the stand- 
ard for judging the adequacy of his 
achievement. In applying this concept 
one of the greatest needs in our present 
school program is, I believe, better pro- 
vision for the gifted student. Every day 
we overlook talent of the highest order, 
which is a national resource of inesti- 
mable value. I have seen children in ele- 
mentary schools who, under the guid- 
ance of skillful teachers, have achieved 
truly remarkable things in the creative 
arts, in scientific study, and in other 
fields. Much could be done in our high 
schools to differentiate courses and pro- 
vide for independent study and special 
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groups without violating democratic 
principles. The critics, by focusing the 
attention of teachers on pupils with low 
achievement, hold back the development 
of a program that would challenge our 
gifted children and youth. 

The development of a twelve-year 
program of education adapted to the 
needs and capacities of all children and 
youth is a tremendously difficult under- 
taking. Only America has attempted sO 
ambitious an enterprise. It is my belief 
that our schools have made great prog- 
ress toward this goal but that much re- 
mains to be done. The basic question 
raised by the critics of standards is 
whether we shall have fixed, general 
standards of achievement grade by grade 
to which all pupils must conform, or 
whether we shall have standards that are 
set for each pupil in relation to his capa- 
cities. The former leads down the road 
to a selective educational system; the 
latter continues development of a pro- 
gram based on the principles of equality 
of opportunity. 


ATTACK UPON METHODS 


A second area about which there is 
substantial criticism has to do with 
methods of teaching. Many critics feel 
that American schools have ‘ ‘gone soft.” 
From their viewpoint, pupils are coddled 
and pampered, no longer do they learn 
what it means to do. hard, distasteful 
work. These criticisms often cite as il- 
lustrations instances such as the one in 
which the pupil was supposed to have 
asked, ““Teacher, do we have to do what 
we want to do today?” 

Sometimes these modern _ teaching 
methods are viewed as an outcome of 
theories advanced by a few extremists in 
teachers colleges and public schools. It 
is true that occasionally some rather ex- 
treme points of view have been expressed 


and teachers have sometimes been inept 
in translating theories into practice. But 
considered broadly, the change in meth- 
ods that has occurred in our schools 
rests on a far firmer base than a few ex- 
treme theories. Underlying it is more 
than a half century of research and ex- 
perimentation on the way learning takes 
place and how sound principles of learn- 
ing can be applied to teaching. 

It was commonly believed at the open- 
ing of this century that the mind was 
composed of a group of faculties such as 
reasoning and memory. It was thought 
that these faculties could be developed 
especially well by certain subjects and 
that once they were developed they 
would apply to all the situations that one 
encountered. Thus it was believed that 
mathematics had special value in devel- 
oping reasoning and that once a person 


was taught to reason through mathe- , 


matics he would reason well about all 
types of problems. 

It followed from this conception of 
learning that the best way to educate was 


to put an individual through rigorous — 


courses in fields that would dev elop the 
desired faculties. It was commonly 
thought that the harder a subject was, 
the better material it was for learning. In 
brief, the mind was thought of as a 
muscle that gained strength by being 
exercised on things that were “difficult 


to do. This was the disciplinary concep-_ 


tion of education. 

The school curriculum was largely 
based on this conception. Spelling lists 
included many long and _ infrequently 
used words in order to give the pupil 


mental training. Many arithmetic prob- 


lems of great difficulty which never oc- 
curred in normal living were included 
in the textbooks. All of the school sub- 
jects made special claims for developing 
mental discipline. For example, the state- 
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ment was made that “for developing the 
character, strengthening the will and 
cultivating a wholesome temperament 
there is no discipline superior to ath- 
Jletics.” 

When this conception was tested ex- 
perimentally it was found to be false. A 
great variety of research studies sup- 
ported this conclusion. For example, one 
early study very carefully tested the 
ability of a group of elementary school 
children to reason about a variety of 
things. The large group was divided into 
two groups of equal ability. One group 
was taught a course in formal grammar 
while the other group was not. Retests 
were then given on the ability to reason. 
There was no perceptible difference be- 
tween the groups. Similarly, it was found 
that Latin has no more merit than any 
other subject, in developing memory of 
things other than Latin, and people who 
can reason effectively in mathematics are 
just as likely to be unreasonable in deal- 
ing with social and personal problems as 
anyone else. Thus, it became clear that 
the best w ay to achieve a goal is to go 
at it directly. Latin is all right to teach 
the structure of language and the deriva- 
tion of certain English words, mathe- 
matics is essential to keeping one’s ac- 
counts or building a bridge. But if you 
want people to understand social prob- 
lems then teach them about social prob- 
lems, and if you want them to under- 
stand family relations teach them about 
family relations. 

These findings had a far-reaching ef- 
fect on methods of teaching. The diffi- 
cult, infrequently used words in spelling 
were culled out. For example, one of the 
spelling lists in McGuffey’s Readers in- 
cluded these words: maleaguer, sciatic, 
addable, durance, intercede, and amelio- 
rate. Research shows that not a single one 
of these words comes within the first 


fourteen thousand words most com- 
monly used by children. Modern spelling 
lists would not include them. Arithmetic 
problems that had no relation to the lives 
of children were gradually eliminated 
from the textbooks. In all subjects, teach- 
ing has come more and more to deal with 
things so related to the lives of pupils 
that they can really understand and use 
them. 

The belief that things that were hard 
and distasteful were especially good 
learning material also was subjected to 
extensive research. It was found that the 
old saying that you can catch more flies 
with molasses than with vinegar applies 
to learning quite as much as to flies. 
Study after study showed that pupils 
learned little that was good from per- 
forming tasks which they disliked and in 
which they had no interest. In fact, it 
was shown that interest was essential 
to continued effort. A pupil could be 
forced to study a subject, but if he 
found it distasteful he would drop it the 
moment the pressure was relaxed. Thus, 
it became evident that often the main 
thing pupils were taught was to dislike 
what they were studying. As a conse- 
quence teachers worked on new methods 
that sought to discover pupils’ interests 
and to build on them, and where interests 
were few, to stimulate their develop- 
ment. It came to be felt increasingly that 
the success of education is directly re- 
lated to the extent and degree of student 
interest. 

Another aspect of the old conception 
of learning was great faith in memoriza- 
tion. It was believed that if pupils knew 
the facts about a thing they would act 
properly. As in the previous instances, 
modern psychology showed this to be a 
fallacious idea. Knowledge of facts just 
didn’t lead to desirable behavior. A stu- 
dent might be able to recite all the facts 
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about the structure and processes of gov- 
ernment, but that didn’t mean at all that 
he would vote when he came of age or 
that he would be a good citizen gen- 
erally. A pupil could memorize the 
names of all the bones in the body, as 
was commonly required, but this had no 
relation to his health habits. Conse- 
quently, it became clear that if the 
schools were to influence the behavior 
of pupils they must aim directly at the 
desired goals. As a result, new methods 
place emphasis on the activities in which 
pupils engage. In health education, for 
example, the effort is made to guide 
pupils so that they will select well-bal- 
anced meals, take proper care of their 
teeth, and have a regular physical exami- 
nation. And so also with other subjects. 

Methods of teaching have been influ- 
enced in other respects as well, so that 
the critics are quite right when they say 
that there is a great difference between 
modern methods and those used in earlier 
times. To a greater extent teachers en- 
deavor to teach directly for the goals 
they are after; they consider the interests 
of pupils of major importance; they have 
little faith in the value of memorizing 
facts for their own sale; they attempt to 
guide pupils in activities that incorporate 
in their actual living the goals the school 
is seeking. But I must add regretfully 
that the training and aptitudes of many, 
many teachers are still such that modern 
methods are far from universally em- 
ployed. Practices are to be found that 
are little different from those prevalent 
in schools in 1900; but in schools as a 
whole newer methods have been receiv- 
ing increasing acceptance. 

How do the newer methods work out? 
Do children learn as much as under the 
older ones? This is the question the 
critics raise, and they answer it in the 
negative. The answer seems to be given 


on the basis of general impressions or a 
few individual cases. The fact is that 
there is a large amount of evidence avail- 
able from research studies on this point. 
For example, several children’s essays 
written in 1845 were found. These were 
dictated to present- -day school children, 
The children in 1845 made four times 
the number of mistakes in spelling made 

y present-day children, even though 
many of the words were in much more 
common usage then. Many studies have 
been made by having equivalent groups 
of children taught by the different meth- 
ods and the results compared. 

In typewriting, when modern methods 
are used students generally will achieve 
about the same level of skill in one 
semester as would be attained with old 
methods in two semesters. In reading, the 
typical child in the first grade thirty or 
forty years ago would read a_ primer 
and a first reader. Today, when modern 
methods are used, most first-grade chil- 
dren will read from five to twenty books 
as well as a great variety of other mate- 
rial, such as signs and news sheets. Some 
years ago a commission was appointed to 
analyze all studies and report on the 
comparative results of old and new 
methods of teaching. It included some 
of the most able measurement specialists 
in the country: one from Harvard, one 
from the University of Chicago, one 
from Stanford, one from 
Teachers College, and one from the 
Bureau of Research in New York City. 
The report states: “All available studies 
have been reviewed and no important 
findings, either favorable or unfavorable 
to newer practices, have been omitted. 

. in general [these studies] report a 
superiority of new and experimental pro- 
cedures as compared to old or traditional 
methods.” 

It is very easy to remember the favor- 
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able things about the good old days and 
to overlook the unfavorable ones. The 
annual visiting committee in Boston in 
1845 reported that of 7,526 pupils, 530 
were “offered for examination—a num- 
ber comprising the flower of the Boston 
Public Schools.” In the examination 
papers there were 2,801 errors in gram- 
mar, 3.733 errors in spelling, and 35,947 
errors in punctuation. Horace Mann, 
Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, remarked that the results of these 
examinations “spread through the city a 
general and deep feeling of sorrow and 
mortification.” Some years before his 
death President Butler of Columbia dis- 
covered some of his old elementary 
school examinations. He had done ex- 
tremely well on them. He asked one of 
our faculty members at Teachers College 
to give them to some children of the 
same age in present-day schools. It was 
apparent that he expected the results to 
be highly unfavorable to present-day 
children. When it turned out that a con- 
siderable number of children did just as 
well as he did on the examinations he 
decided that the results were not worth 
publication. 

Effectively applying principles of 
learning to teaching is a difficult task 
which, at the upper level of perform- 
ance, is artistry of the highest order. 
Consequently, the extent to which teach- 
ers use modern methods varies tremen- 
dously. But it is a plain fact that research 
shows that teachers today who use mod- 
ern methods get better results in pupil 
achievement than were realized with 
old-fashioned methods, and at the same 
time cover a much broader curriculum 
than in earlier times. 

Thus the critics of modern methods 
of teaching are really attacking a con- 
ception of the psychology of learning 
and its application to teaching which 


grew out of a mass of research and study 
extending over a half century. Their 
criticisms do not relate primarily to a 
few extreme and esoteric theories but to 
a development which is one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the program 
of American schools. There is still great 
possibility of improvement in teaching, 
but the way to achieve this is not to dis- 
card new methods in favor of old. Rather 
it is to get more and more teachers who 
still use old methods well enough trained 
to use the new. At the same time it is 
essential that research be continued to 
discover still better procedures. 


NON-SECTARIAN POLICY 


A third area of substantial criticism 
of public schools involves the relation 
of education and religion. A considerable 
number of religious leaders feel that in- 
adequate attention is given in the public 
school program to religion. For example, 
the Director of the International Council 
of Religious Education, a Protestant 
organization, is quoted in the New York 
Times as stating: “Our inability to cope 
with the present national and world dis- 
order, juvenile delinquency, a recogni- 
tion of the inadequacy of our past meth- 
ods of teaching religion, rising tides of 
materialism, secularism and nationalism 
—these and many other factors have 
combined to make Protestants deter- 
mined to find a worthy place for religion 
in the everyday as well as the Sunday 
training of ‘their children.” 

A statement by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of the United States reads: “At 
a time when secularism has captured the 
minds of very many leaders in education, 
it is heartening that Catholic parents are 
becoming more insistent in their demand 
for schools in which the best standards 
of instruction and teaching are integrated 
in the teaching of religion.” 
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Again on this issue, I believe that a 
bit of historical background is helpful. 
In colonial America the typical European 
pattern was followed in which church 
and state were partners in the mainte- 
nance of an established religion, and 
schools were a major concern of the 
church. This situation was changed sub- 
stantially when the concept of separation 
of church and state, which had previ- 
ously been a minority view, was written 
into our Constitution as the First Amend- 
ment. Control of schools by religious 
groups continued, however, for a con- 
siderable period of time. Nevertheless, 
instruction gradually became less re- 
ligious in nature until in 1837, when 
Horace Mann became the first Secretary 
to the State Board of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, the issue between non-sectarian 
and religious education was sharply 
drawn. Mann was a staunch supporter 
of non-sectarian education and he was 
soon attacked with great vigor by reli- 
gious leaders. 

As one historian indicates, here for the 
first time in our history was raised the 
cry that “the public schools are Godless 
schools.”” One critic asserted that “the 
increase in intemperance, crime, and 
juvenile depravity in the state” was due 
to the “Godless schools.” This discussion 
involved many exchanges and spread to 
other states. Churches became concerned 
about maintaining the support which 
they had been receiving from public 
funds to maintain schools, and waged 
vigorous campaigns against public 
schools. With the outcome we are all 
well acquainted. The plan that was estab- 
lished had two important features: first, 
the public schools were to be non-sec- 
tarian in nature, supported by general 
taxation and open to all; and second, 
churches could establish and maintain 
with private funds sectarian schools in 


which religion could be taught as desired 
so long as the general educational stand- 
ards of the state were met. 

This solution was a distinctive Ameri- 
can development. It was dictated by two 
dominant national concerns. On the one 
hand there was great need for national 
unity, and there was a conviction that a 
single public school system could make a 
major contribution to this end. On the 
other hand there was devotion to the 
ideal of complete freedom for the indi- 
vidual in the realm of religion. This ideal 
made it necessary to find a way in which 
those who believed that religion should 
be central to education could have their 
children educated in sectarian schools, 
Proposals made at the present time could 
result in fundamental changes in this 
plan. The problems are very complex, 
and I shall mention only a few consid- 
erations that seem to me to be of special 
importance. 

As I see it, the soundness of the criti- 
cism should be appraised with great care. 
There has always been a tendency in 
America to blame the schools for condi- 
tions people do not like. What real evi- 
dence is there to support the accusations 
made by the critics? It is interesting to 
note that at the very time this criticism 
is being made an unprecedented number 


of young people are choosing a Career In 


religious work. Nearly twice as many 
students are now enrolled in theological 
schools as before World War II, and at 
no time since 1880 has there been such 
an influx of young people into religious 
work. 

It is my conviction that the public 
schools of this country have been a tre- 


mendous power for good. Moral values 


have a recognized and important place 
among the objectives of the curriculum. 
These values are of such nature that | 
believe our churches can relate them at 
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many points to their programs of reli- 
gious instruction if they plan their work 
to do so. 

The public schools have contributed 
greatly to national unity and acceptance 
of differences among our many diverse 
groups. Over the years they have been 
the community agency that has most 
consistently brought together pupils of 
all classes and religious beliefs. Through 
the past century, ‘if the thousands upon 
thousands of immigrant families who 

oured into this country had sent their 
children to parochial schools, each with 
others of his own faith, I believe it would 
have slowed their assimilation immeas- 
urably. In no small measure because of 
their association at school they came to 
understand America and to accept peo- 
ple of other religious faiths whom, in 
their homelands, they had often viewed 
with suspicion and fear. 

The need for national unity and better 
acceptance of minorities is still very 
great. Our new world role is putting 
great stresses and strains upon us, accen- 
tuating divisive forces. At the same time, 
intolerance constantly arises, requiring 
that all means to combat it be kept strong. 
In brief, the basic need for a single 
publicly supported school system to 
foster national unity recognized a cen- 
tury and more ago exists today every 
bit as much as it did then. 

Efforts to satisfy the critics by the in- 
jection into the public school curriculum 
of instruction relating directly to reli- 
gious beliefs seem to me to be fraught 
with grave danger. Our people still differ 
tremendously on religion. It would be 
impossible, I believe, to teach religious 
beliefs without violating the conscience 
of some parents. This is an area in which 
it would be easy for the majority of par- 
ents to infringe on the religious freedom 
of the few. 


It would be intolerable to force par- 
ents whose religious beliefs dictate the 
complete integration of religion and edu- 
cation to send their children to public 
schools when through their churches 
they are willing to support religious 
schools that meet general state standards. 
At the same time it must be recognized 
that in the past our plan has worked to a 
considerable extent because the great 
majority of parents have sent their chil- 
dren to public schools. If this condition 
should change and all the children of 
particular religious and _ social groups 
were placed in private schools the role of 
the public schools in fostering national 
unity and intergroup understanding 
would be drastically affected. Conse- 
quently, the decisions by individual par- 
ents regarding whether or not they will 
send their children to the public school 
are of vital significance. 

Looking to the future, it seems to me 
we should seek in every possible way to 
preserve the plan w hich was dev eloped 
during the public school awakening and 
which on the whole has worked remark- 
ably well. In my judgment it will con- 
tinue to work effectiv ely so long as the 
following conditions prevail: first, that 
the large majority of people representing 
all classes and groups choose to send their 
children to public schools; second, that 
minorities who so desire may freely send 
their children to private schools; third, 
that public funds are used only to sup- 
port public schools; fourth, that instruc- 
tion bearing on religious beliefs is not in- 
jected into the public school curriculum 
but is left to the home and the church; 
and fifth, that the public schools give 
appropriate emphasis to the common 
moral values in our culture. 

It is of great importance that our peo- 
ple recognize that it is unlikely that 
major change in an area such as this will 
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come suddenly. Practice will be modified 
a little at a time and important changes 
in policy may very well not be recog- 
nized until after new trends in practice 
are established. Consequently, it seems 
to me of critical importance that all pro- 
posals in this area be scrutinized with 
great care for their long-range implica- 
tions. 


BASIC ISSUES INVOLVED 


In conclusion, I return to the theme 
with which I opened: Many of the critics 
are not attacking just extreme and fringe 
aspects of the program of public educa- 
tion; they are striking at basic and dis- 
tinctive characteristics. There are no 
more central and important features of 


the program of American schools than 
our concept of equality of educational 
opportunity, the way in w hich modern 
methods of teaching have been devel- 
oped out of research on learning, and our 
solution of the relation of religion and 
education. Yet current criticisms involve 
all of these. 

At no time since the days of Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard, in my opin- 
ion, has there been such w idespread con- 
sideration of basic educational issues. 
This period will involve fateful educa- 
tional decisions which might well result 
in major changes in the course of our 
educational development. In my view it 
may appropriately be characterized as 
“The Great Reappraisal of Public Edu- 


cation.” 
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Educational Television: Some Suggestions 


HAROLD E. WIGREN 


DIRECTOR OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
HOUSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


om 13, 1952, may go down in the 


annals of American education as the 
date on which a new era of educational 
opportunity was opened to the American 
people. It was then that the Federal 
Communications Commission assigned 
television channels to 242 American com- 
munities exclusively for educational use. 
These noncommercial, educational allo- 
cations, representing 11.8 per cent of the 
nation’s available airways, would prob- 
ably never have been made had it not 
been for the efforts of many educational 
groups and many individuals who dared 
to believe in the possibilities of educa- 
tional television long before they could 
actually see clearly the road ahead. 
THE STORY UP TO NOW 
The action taken by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission last April was 
the crowning achievement of five years 
of conferences and meetings held by 
educational groups throughout the na- 
tion in behalf of the cause of educational 
television. While the past five years 
have seen the most intensive activity in 
obtaining community support and in 
convincing Commission members them- 
selves of education’s case, the story of 
educational television actually began 
much earlier. 
As early as 1930 experimental sound- 
sight broadcasting of educational pro- 
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grams was conducted by such pioneers 
as William N. Parker in Chicago and 
E. B. Kurtz at the State University of 
lowa. These men saw in television a 
means for broadening the horizons of 
adults in ways never before thought pos- 
sible. Eight years later, on May 19, 1938, 
the first public educational television 
broadcast ever to be given in this coun- 
try was presented under the auspices of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
when C. C. Clark, an instructor at New 
York University, and two of his stu- 
dents presented an explanation and dem- 
onstration of the principles involved in 
the all-electronic system of television. 
After the Federal Communications 
Commission had officially granted the 
first commercial licenses for the opera- 
tion of television stations (on July 1, 
1941), NBC conducted another public 
demonstration of television “as a medium 
for combined entertainment and educa- 
tion.” In this demonstration a series 
of historical motion pictures was pre- 
sented and discussed. It was not until 
1947, however, that Columbia Broad- 
casting System and National Broadcast- 
ing Company arranged experimental tele- 
casts of educational programs during 
school hours in cooperation with the 
New York City Schools. These experi- 
mental telecasts were designed expressly 
for in-school view ing. From that time 
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on, experimentation continued on an 
ever-increasing scale. 

By 1947, also, demand was rising for 
the establishment of educational tele- 
vision stations to undertake a type of 
program service for American commu- 
nities which was impossible on commer- 
cial stations because of their base of 
operation. Educators by the score were 
writing the Commission, presenting the 
need for such allocations; educational 
organizations were likewise pressing the 
issue. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission was faced with a grave problem. 
Some Commission members, notably 
Frieda Hennock, saw great possibilities 
in educational allocations. Miss Hennock, 
more than any other individual, is re- 
sponsible for bringing the need for edu- 
cational television stations to the at- 
tention of the American people. By 1948, 
the Commission was faced with two 
other knotty problems: (1) remaining 
channels were becoming scarce and ap- 
plications for commercial licenses were 
growing by the score; (2) color televi- 
sion was looming on the horizon. The 
whole assignment picture was in need 
of re-examination. Consequently, acting 
in its role as “guardian of American radio 
and television,’ on September 30, 1948, 
the Commission invoked a “freeze” on all 
television station assignments until a 
thorough survey could be made of the 
whole assignment situation and hearings 
could be held on the need for the reser- 
vation of channels for education. 

By this time educators were begin- 
ning to realize even more fully the ex- 
tent of the possibilities of television in 
education and were insistent in their 
demands that educational channels be 
set aside. However, concerted action was 
needed by educators if a united front 
was to be maintained. As a result of this 
need, a new liaison organization—the 


Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision—was formed by seven leadin 
educational organizations. The Commit- 
tee’s function was to organize educators’ 
efforts for the allocation of channels; to 
represent legally all of American edu- 
cation; to plead education’s case before 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; and to serve as a resource center 
and clearinghouse of information for all 
educational institutions planning to file 
brochures with the Commission in sup- 
port of the reservation of educational 
channels in their localities. 

The Commission held hearings on the 
subject of educational television for three 
months (from November, 1950, to Jan- 
uary, 1951) and on March 22, 1951, pro- 
posed that 209 of the 1900 television 
frequencies then remaining for alloca- 
tion be tentatively set aside for establish- 
ment of non-commercial educational 
stations. The purpose of the Commis- 
sion’s proposals was principally to obtain 
public reaction to the idea of educational 
allocations. The great nation-wide debate 
then began. Many felt that education 
should be given channels; many did not 
agree. The chairman of the F ederal Com- 
munications Commission called upon 
educators to respond immediately to the 
challenge of the Commission’s tentative 
proposals by filing sworn statements in- 
dicating their intentions to utilize tele- 
vision in their educational programs in 
the event the Commission decided to 
make the allocations permanent. Owing 
largely to the preparatory work done by 
the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television in alerting educators to their 
new opportunities, 838 schools, colleges, 
and educational organizations responded 
to this call and filed statements with the 
Commission in support of the educa- 
tional reservations. This response was 
impressive and further revealed that 350 
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of these institutions actually intended to 
file applications for stations if and when 
the allocations were made. Thus, after 
three and one-half years of nation-wide 
discussion and debate, on April 13, 1952, 
the Commission lifted its freeze and 
ranted to education 242 of the 2051 
channels finally allocated. 


CRUCIAL QUESTIONS FOR 
EDUCATORS 


These allocations present, however, 
certain crucial questions which educa- 
tors and community leaders must answer 
now that they have come face-to-face 
with the whole issue of educational tele- 
vision. Educators themselves cannot 
build stations without community sup- 
port. The channels have been granted 
not to educators or educational institu- 
tions, per se, but rather to conmmunities 
for educational purposes. The Commis- 
sion has also indicated that no changes 
will be made in the present allocations 
“for at least one year.” After that time 
anything may happen. An educational 
channel not used, at the end of one year 
would be subject to reassignment to 
commercial interests. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that American communities must 
speak up now in favor of educational 
television stations if such stations are 
to be an eventuality. Certain problems 
must be faced frankly and openly, how- 
ever, before educational television can 
be a certainty. Typical questions are 
following: 

. Should a community build an edu- 
station? 

2. What kinds of programs should 
educators plan “in the name of educa- 
tion” once these stations have been built? 

3. How can educational programs be 
kept educationally valuable and_ still 
maintain an audience? 

Because the third question is one 


which, when answered, seems basic to 
a consideration of the other two, it has 
been chosen as the focal point for the 
remainder of this discussion. 


‘*EDUCATIONAL”’ 
TELEVISION? 


WHY 


There are those who argue that the 
term “educational program” holds little 
enchantment for the average layman. 
They point out that the layman has had 
unpleasant experiences with educational 
programs w hich not only failed to cap- 
ture his interest and imagination but also 
failed to “educate” him. They maintain 
further that “education” brings to mind 
unhappy memories for most individuals 
—memories of their own school days 
when education was all too often a drab, 
dull, boring affair. These memories may 
have caused some individuals to acquire 
a basic distaste for anything labeled 
“educational.” By way of illustration, 
one commercial telecaster was quoted re- 
cently as saying that when an educa- 
tional program reveals its intention, it 
immediately fails completely in its pur- 
pose. People will simply refuse to watch 
it and will turn their television dials in 
quest of entertainment. That this view- 
point is more widespread than one might 
realize is borne out by the fact that one 
major network recently dropped all 
further references to “educational pro- 
graming” and now refers to such 
programing by a new phrase, “enlighten- 
ment through exposure.” In some 
quarters, educators themselves are suc- 
cumbing to this wave of distrust of the 
word “educational.” School men in one 
state are now deliberately referring to 
their new allocations as “non-commer- 
cial” rather than as “educational” assign- 
ments. The term “educational station” 
is purposely being hush-hushed. Carried 
to its logical extreme, this viewpoint 
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would cause one to conclude that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has made a mistake in allocating 242 
channels “for educational use.” What 
purpose will educational stations serve 
if they have no audiences? 

To be content to accept such a state- 
ment of the situation, however, would 
be to render education a great disservice. 
There are just as many individuals to 
whom the word “education” denotes 
exciting and challenging experiences as 
there are who would claim the opposite. 
There is evidence that educational pro- 
graming would be welcomed by a large 
segment of the population whose ca- 
pacities and interests are not finding 
satisfaction in present commercial pro- 
graming. To many such individuals cur- 
rent television programing is lacking in 
substance and quality. It behooves edu- 
cators, therefore, to make one point 
crystal clear at the outset. Educational 
television in no sense desires to compete 
in the open market with commercial 
telecasting. Its main role is to comple- 
ment, rather than compete with, pro- 
graming on commercial stations. 

When presenting programs on tele- 
vision, educators will have the oppor- 
tunity and the challenge to restore 
“education” to a more respected posi- 
tion in the eyes of the community by 
revitalizing the term in keeping with its 
newer and more functional concept. 
Educational programs, when effectively 
presented, can be just as absorbing as 
entertainment programs. This does not 
mean that educators must sit at the feet 
of commercial producers to determine 
what they should do on television. It 
does mean that educators must give 
every consideration to the educational 
quality of programs which are produced 
in the name of education, while at the 
same time they can profit from the pro- 


duction experience which commercial 
telecasters have had to date. The tele- 
vision producer and the educator can 
learn from each other. Each has his role 
to play. It is ludicrous for educators to 
go on the air without benefit of camera 
advice from professional television tech- 
nicians. Equally ludicrous would be the 
attempt to turn “education” over to tele- 
casters who have no professional back- 
ground or experience in education. 


WHAT IS AN EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION PROGRAM? 


In its broadest sense, of course, the 
term “educational television program” 
can be used to mean any program on 
television which causes the individual to 
respond in such a way as to bring about 
a desirable change in his behavior. Any 
program can become educational for an 
individual if he can see some way in 
which he can use that program for his 
own betterment or can relate it in a 
meaningful way to some experience he 
has already had. This is to admit that a 
program need not be originated by an 
educational institution in order to be 
educational. However, the chances are 
greater that the program will be educa- 
tional if it is designed by educators, who 
because of their professional competency 
have an understanding of the principles 
of human growth and development, the 
needs and interests of learners, the needs 
and purposes of society, and the ways 
in which learning takes place. When pro- 
grams are so planned, they can justifi- 
ably be called planned learning situa- 
tions on television, or educational tele- 
vision programs. 

QUALITIES OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM ON TELEVISION 


What qualities should an educational 
television program possess in order to 
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be effective? The following ten seem 
essential. 

1. It should have an educational pur- 
pose. Most so-called “educational and 
cultural” programs on the air today pur- 

ort to entertain, not necessarily to edu- 
cate. Education which results from such 
programs is usually purely incidental 
and unplanned. An ‘educational program 
must have a worthy educational objec- 
tive if its outcome is to be more than 
sheer entertainment. An_ educational 
purpose means more than an occasional 
“spot” which has been injected into a 
program with the obvious intent to catch 
the viewer unawares. Education, on tele- 
vision as in the classroom, can become a 
long-range, consistent, and continuous 
process of planning, organizing, and 
guiding learning experiences of individ- 
uals for effective living. It is not a hap- 
hazard process but a deliberate and pur- 
poseful undertaking requiring educa- 
tional know-how which the educator has 
achieved through years of study and 
research in the fields of educational 
psychology, philosophy, curriculum, 
and the communication arts. 

2. It should provide for presenting 
ideas and concepts in sequence from 
week to week. Educators should not be 
required to make every program stand 
alone as a complete educational package. 
What would happen in the classroom if 
one day’s activities were isolated from 
the activities of every other day? Effec- 
tive educational programs require con- 
tinuity in programing from one week to 
the next, if such is desired. At times a 
single program will be educationally val- 
uable because some ideas lend themselves 
to satisfactory presentation in a single 
program. At other times, however, par- 
ticularly when the topics are compli- 
cated, the material can best be presented 
in a series of programs. The possibility 


of building next week’s program on this 
week’s must be inherent in any edu- 
cational undertaking. 

3. It should present an educational 
philosophy consistent with democratic 
values. An effective educational pro- 
gram will be consistent in its philosophy 
both as to program content and as to 
methods of presentation. It must avoid 
recommending one thing and doing an- 
other. An educational television program 
must never be guilty of reflecting the 
prejudices of the community it serves. 
Instead, it should cause citizens to look 
critically and searchingly at their preju- 
dices with a view to eradicating false 
impressions and inaccurate mental pic- 
tures of other peoples. What has been 
gained by educational programing if the 
same stereotypes of individuals are per- 
mitted as are found on commercial pro- 
grams? Educational programs have an 
obligation to foster respect for all citizens 
regardless of their race, nationality, oc- 
cupation, or religion. At all costs, educa- 
tional programs must maintain a basic 
respect for human personality. 

4. It should build on the needs and 
problems of the viewers. Individual 
and group needs and concerns which 
televiewers themselves feel and identify 
might properly form much of the con- 
tent of educational television program- 
ing. Programs are needed which help 
an individual not only to understand 
himself but to appreciate others for what 
they are and for what they might be- 
come. Communities, too, face identifiable 
problems which educational television 
can help them to solve: housing, health, 
sanitation, labor relations, safety, inter- 
group relations, and communication are 
such examples. Present commercial pro- 
graming too often builds upon the needs 
of the advertiser rather than the needs of 
the viewer. 
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5. It should be a means of growth and 
development for the viewer. Educa- 
tional leadership has a responsibility to 
build programs which do more than 
center on the needs and interests of 
viewers, however. Educators must also 
point out direction and growth for view- 
ers. They must challenge and inspire 
their audiences with what might be as 
well as with what is. In short, they must 
cause their viewers to stretch their own 
thinking, to extend their reach beyond 
their grasp. This takes skillful planning 
and guidance on the part of educators 
responsible for such programing. 

6. It should involve the viewer as a 
participant. This quality is predicated 
on the educational principle that an in- 
dividual learns best those things which 
he has had some part in planning, exe- 
cuting, and evaluating. In television pro- 
graming this principle might be realized 
by giving the learner a part in a program. 
It might be realized by involving the 
learner in planning or evaluating the pro- 
gram. It might be achieved by planning 
organized discussion groups following a 
program. It might be effected by stimu- 
lating the viewer to practice a certain 
skill immediately after seeing the pro- 
gram. But always the program should 
suggest ways in which the viewer can 
use the information or skills effectiv ely 
in his daily living. He must always be 
able to see what a given program means 
for him. Only then can he receive spe- 
cific help from it. An educational tele- 
vision program should be so designed as 
to stimulate the viewer to think and act 
for himself and to make his own decisions 
based upon intelligent action. It should 
motivate him to further learning on 
his own. It can do this in several ways: 
by presenting many points of view, by 
raising questions rather than giving an- 
swers, by comparing information from 


different sources, or by examining and 
testing existing beliefs and attitudes on 
the basis of evidence. In short, the pro- 
gram should not tell the viewer what to 
do or what to think; rather, it should 
cause him to think for himself and to take 
action based upon his own thinking. 

7. It should be designed for a par- 
ticular group of viewers rather than for 
general audiences. Because educational 
programs are not competing in the open 
market with commercial programs, they 
should be geared to particular viewing 
groups rather than to ev eryone. They 
must keep these viewers in mind at all 
times—their age, intelligence, and experi- 
ence. In so doing, the educator must be 
careful not to present too many ideas at 
one time on any one program. He should 
introduce new concepts gradually, use 
vocabulary which is not too technical or 
pedagogical for the group he is to reach, 
start with what the viewer knows and 
move toward what he does not know, 
and make use of summarizations when- 
ever possible. 

8. It should at all times maintain a 
devotion to truth. Educators are ob- 
ligated to present their programs with 
utmost accuracy and sincerity. Faced 
with the desire to increase the size of 
their audiences, they will at times be 
tempted to distort or exaggerate facts for 
showmanship purposes and to justify 
their actions on the premise that tele- 
vision is built upon conflicts and on dif- 
ferences in points of view. It must be 
remembered that many issues are neither 


black nor white; some can be resolved — 


only in the areas of the grays. Debates 
make for more glamorous television, but 
mediation and discussions make for bet- 
ter communities. An educational pro- 
gram which oversimplifies or overdrama 


tizes issues in order to obtain wider 


audiences will be guilty of rendering 
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the public a great disservice. The public 
has a right to expect, above all else, that 
educators will be intellectually honest 
and devoted to the truth. 

g. It should be flexible in its design, 
approach, and method of presentation. 
Flexibility is essential when planning any 
educational experience — flexibility in 
timing, design, and techniques of presen- 
tation. As to timing, educational tele- 
vision need not be restricted to the time 
segments followed in commercial tele- 
vision. When educational stations come 
into existence, the length of programs 
should be such that they can be geared to 
the needs of the particular groups for 
whom the program is designed. There is 
no reason to require, as is done in com- 
mercial programing, that a program be 
either fifteen or thirty minutes in length. 
If the audience is a group of pupils in 
the lower elementary grades, a twenty- 
minute program might conceivably be 
more desirable than a fifteen- or thirty- 
minute one. 

As for design and techniques of pre- 
sentation, the programs should not use 
any one to the exclusion of others. 
Panel discussions are good but it is not 
enough that educators should sit around 
a table and talk. Many other types of 
programing should be experimented with, 
remembering that the good teacher uses 
many approaches in his teaching to avoid 
monotony and to stimulate interest. The 
technique that commercial television has 
found most successful to date is that of 
building programs around people. People 
with interesting personalities who are 
enthusiastic about their subject and know 
how to reach their audiences seem to be 
the most effective. Children, of course, 
hold a great fascination for television 
audiences and should be used on pro- 
grams whenever possible. Again, no one 
rule of thumb can be stressed. New uses 


29 
and new techniques of presentation will 
be found as educators continue to work 
with the medium. Above ll, greater 
imagination in the use of television is 
one contribution which an educator 
should be able to render inasmuch as the 
effective communication of ideas is his 
business. 

10. It should be “natural,” not neces- 
sarily ornate or polished, in its presenta- 
tion. In planning educational programs 
on television, the educator will do well 
to remember that there seems little need 
to spend vast sums to create “finished” 
performances designed to attract large 
audiences. Educators may make their 
greatest contribution by maintaining 
their own natural sincerity and avoiding 
competing with advertisers who pour 
huge sums into extravaganzas which can 
far outdistance any school production. 
The public will be quick to detect pom- 
posity and sham in a production which 
is designed for a different purpose 
entirely. 


GUIDES FOR ACTION 


The foregoing considerations seem to 
imply several guides for action for 
American educators. 

Educators have a leadership role to 
play in their own communities in mak- 
ing educational television allocations a 
reality. They can do this best by en- 
couraging community-wide participation 
in planning for the dev elopment of edu- 
cational television on the local level. This 
may mean, in some cases, that educators 
will take the “lead” role in organizing 
educational television councils to be com- 
posed of representatives of all educa- 
tional institutions and organizations 
within the community. In other cases, 
it may mean that educators can serve 
the cause of educational television best 
by joining other community groups in 
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areas where community television coun- 
cil activities are already underway. 

In planning their own television pro- 
grams, educators should base them on 
sound educational and _ psychological 
learning principles designed with the 
best know-how of those trained in the 
art of television as a medium of com- 
munication. This is to say that the edu- 
cator must concentrate as much upon 
his message as upon his technique of 
presentation. To ignore either would be 
to court disaster. The educator and the 
television technician must work together 
if effective educational television pro- 
grams are to result. 

Educators should make every effort to 
become as familiar as possible with cur- 
rent television offerings in order to be 
able to guide children w isely in the eval- 

uation and selection of worth-while pro- 
grams. In so doing, educators will find 
that many programs now on the air will 
serve as springboards for classroom 
work. 

Programing on educational stations 
should complement, rather than com- 
pete with, programing on commercial 
stations. It should aim at a specific audi- 
ence with a specific purpose in mind. On 
the whole, it should leave programs with 
general mass audience appeal to produc- 
tion by commercial stations. 

Educational television is community- 
centered television. It arises out of the 
needs, interests, and concerns of commu- 


nity groups. It serves as a “town-meet- 
ing” wherein community members can 
come to grips with their own problems 
and discuss such problems in public 
forum. It aims to develop “thinking” 
men and women who can examine issues 
critically. 

Television should take its rightful 
place alongside other audio-visual mate- 
rials in the program of education. It 
should not be overemphasized and al- 
lowed to go out of bounds to the extent 
that it determines what will be taught 
in the classroom. Television has a definite 
place in the instructional program, but it 
is only one of many materials which a 
teacher may use. There is still as much 
need as ever for radio, recordings, films, 
filmstrips, slides, and opaque projection 
materials. Television becomes one more 
instrument in the symphony of instruc- 
tional materials a teacher has at his dis- 
posal. 

In the past twenty-five years educators 
have made significant strides in the utili- 
zation of mass media of communication 
in the program of education. The sound 
motion picture, the newspaper, the radio 
have all been enlisted to bring educa 
tional experiences to children, youth, and 
adults. In the next twenty-five year 
educators may make equally momentous 
strides in utilizing television as an effec- 
tive means of providing rich and mean- 
ingful learning experiences for the Amer- 
ican people. 
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Newer Approaches in Nursing Education 


R. LOUISE McMANUS 


PROFESSOR OF NURSING 


L no field of professional service has 
social change resulted in a greater de- 
mand for changes in both kind and 
amount of specialized professional serv- 
ices than in nursing. Greater public 
awareness of health needs can be ex- 
pected to result in a heightened demand 
for more and better nursing care out- 
side as well as inside the hospital. The 
number of physicians has not increased 
in proportion to the expansion of health 
services, however; the ratio of doctors 
to population has remained approxi- 
mately the same during the past twenty 
years. The task of meeting the larger 
demand for medical and health care has 
increased the interdependence of profes- 
sional groups concerned with health and 
education and has shifted some functions 
within the health team, particularly to 
nurses, who comprise the largest group 
of workers in the health field. 


SOME KEY PROBLEMS 


There are known to be currently em- 
ployed 325,500 registered nurses, a larger 
number than ever before available in this 
country but still not enough to meet the 
rapidly expanding demands. Large num- 
bers of auxiliary workers and nonprofes- 
sional nurses have been employed to 
extend nursing service. At present 

221,000 auxiliary workers are employed 
in hospitals, w hile 100,000 more are esti- 
mated to be engaged in nursing outside 
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of hospitals. In spite of the expansion of 
the total number of workers in nursing, 
there are not enough to meet the de- 
mand. Ten per cent of the budgeted 
positions in nursing agencies remain un- 
filled today. The National Security Re- 
sources Board estimates that 404,500 
nurses will be required in 1954 to meet 
civilian and military needs. At least 58,000 
young men and women must be enrolled 
in schools of nursing each year to reach 
this goal, in contrast to a peak yearly 
admission so far of 44,000. In 1951, ap- 
proximately 27,000 nurses were grad- 
uated. At this rate, the gap between 
supply and demand will not be narrowed, 
and it may even be widened. 

With the increase in number of reg- 
istered nurses and the amount of nursing 
care needed, the scope of nursing care 
itself is rapidly broadening. In addition 
to care of the sick it now includes the 
prevention and control of disease, main- 
tenance of positive health and well-being, 
and rehabilitation of those who are men- 
tally, emotionally, and physically handi- 
capped. In each of these added functions, 
the art and science of education plays 
an important role for which the pro- 
fessional nurse must have preparation 
fully as sound as that for the art and sci- 
ence of ministering to her patients’ physi- 
cal needs. Command of the fundamental 
principles of the physical, biological, 
psychological, and social sciences is im- 
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plied here, for these sciences aid the 
nurse in arriving at professional judg- 
ments both for herself and for the non- 
professional workers who aid in the 
accomplishment of the total nursing 
function. Yesterday’s curriculum in most 
schools of nursing that have prepared the 
present 325,500 practicing registered 
nurses, gave an inadequate base for these 
changing functions within nursing. Many 
schools are still providing incomplete and 
inappropriate preparation for them. 

A large majority of the 221,000 auxil- 
iary workers now in nursing have had 
little or no special preparation for their 
tasks. Like Topsy, they have “just 
growed,” and have learned on the job 
without the aid of an organized on-the- 
job training program. Many professional 
nurses individually and the nursing pro- 
fession as a whole have been slow to 
acknowledge the fact that the group of 
auxiliary workers which they accepted 
as a necessity during wartime must be 
absorbed and effectually integrated with- 
in the occupation of nursing on a 
permanent basis, in the interests of the 
fullest realization of the nursing mission 
itself, as well as of social economy. 

The predicament in which nursing 
finds itself is a serious one, but the plight 
of the people is even more serious. A 
public educated to want and make use 
of health services, and willing to pay for 
them, finds itself unable to procure the 
services in adequate quantity and quality. 
The function of nursing has changed and 
broadened faster than the profession has 
been able to change the nature and or- 
ganization of its services or educational 
plan. New and untrained workers are 
being employed for nursing service with- 
out adequate attention to their prepara- 
tion and safe utilization. In spite of 
vigorous recruitment efforts supported 
from both private and public funds, 


recruitment for nursing is lagging. Not 
enough students are preparing for nurs- 
ing to provide a minimum safety level 
of care for civilian, civil defense, and 
military needs. Immediate steps to in- 
crease the number should be taken. 

As in any other crisis situation, it is 
of paramount importance that the key 
problems be located and attacked as ef- 
fectively and quickly as possible. This 
situation and the nature of these key 
problems have been the focus of study 
of the faculty of the Division of Nursing 
Education at Teachers College in its ef- 
fort to gear its curriculum to achieve 
continuously and more effectively the 
ultimate objective of Teachers College 
through preparing educational specialists 
in the field of nursing education. 

The key problem areas appear to be 
that the system of education for nursing 
is ineffective, the curriculum pattern 
faulty, and the content inadequate, and 
that there is a shortage of well-prepared 
nursing faculty to undertake the dual 
task of improving the system of educa- 
tion and the educational program itself. 
It has been increasingly apparent that 
many of the critical problems stem from 
the fact that the educational system 
under which all but a few registered 
nurses are being prepared is outmoded 
and ill suited to the present task. It has 
failed to produce the requisite number 
and kinds of nurses needed in the past, 
and is even less likely to be adequate for 
the task ahead, because the system itself 
presents serious barriers to recruitment. 

First, education for nursing has re- 
mained for the most part outside the 
general scheme of education during an 
era in which preparation for nearly all 
other professions has become firmly 


established in schools that are integral 


units of institutions of higher education, 
while preparation for many semiprofes- 
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sional and technical fields has been pro- 
moted in junior and community colleges 
and technical institutes. Any field for 
which the preparation lies outside the 
institutions of higher education has dif- 
ficulty in attracting students in sizable 
numbers, in view of the many oppor- 
tunities for young people to acquire at 
least fourteen years of education, or even 
full college work. 

Coupled with this trend is the arduous 
nature of the work of the student in 
nursing and the limitations upon her 
time and social activities which the 
typical school of nursing program im- 
poses. Because it developed outside the 
general educational stream, education for 
nursing has not benefited as much from 
the advances of educational science as 
has education for other professions. Ap- 
prenticeship learning, once utilized but 
long since discarded by other profes- 
sions in favor of more effective educa- 
tional methods, is still predominant in 
nursing. At least 86 per cent of all nurses 
are prepared in the approximately 1000 
schools of nursing in this country owned 
and controlled by hospitals. Here the 
educational programs offered are directed 
primarily toward the immediate care of 
hospital patients rather than toward the 
education of nurses for the broad func- 
tions which are increasingly demanded 
of them. Although these nurses have an 
enviable opportunity to learn to nurse 
through nursing, hospital service requires 
repetitive practice believed to be con- 
siderably in excess of the amount re- 
quired for economical learning. This 
emphasis upon work to be done rather 
than upon nursing principles to be 
learned and nursing problems to be 
solved, tends to lead to early routiniza- 
tion of tasks at a technical or lower 
level, and may even limit later capacity 
for growth. Such routinization certainly 


does not contribute to the development 
of professional skill and judgment. Be- 
cause the hospital school of nursing is 
financed in large measure through stu- 
dent services, it seldom has the resources 
to permit the extensive use of related 
health agencies so that the students can 
engage in learning experiences aimed pre- 
dominantly at preventing disease and 
promoting and maintaining health. 

There is heartening evidence of im- 
provement in the educational programs 
in many hospital schools during the past 
few years. There are at present 113 
schools of nursing under the control of 
colleges and universities, while 82 hos- 
pital schools have arrangements whereby 
some instruction is provided by a college 
or university and the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in nursing can be obtained. 
The fact that the number of women 
enrolling in basic degree programs in 
nursing has risen 60 per cent in the past 
four years is evidence that there is grow- 
ing interest in degree programs, and op- 
portunities for students to enroll in them. 
The number of students in all degree 
programs in nursing, however, comprises 
only 1 per cent of all women enrolled 
in college programs; and these programs 
provide only a small percentage of the 
supply of newly graduated nurses, as 
may be seen from the fact that in 1951, 
only 1530 completed their pre-service 
basic degree program in nursing and 3090 
were admitted to such programs. 

Some of the collegiate and university 
schools are excellent professional schools, 
but unfortunately not all are organized 
on the same sound educational principles 
that are used by the college or univer- 
sity for its other programs. In clinical 
nursing particularly, the old stereotype 
apprenticeship system of education 
persists, even in university-controlled 
schools. Under the cloak of academic 
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respectability the clinical nursing labora- 
tory work is conducted on a 4o to 44- 
hour week schedule for the college stu- 
dent of nursing, just as in the hospital 
school. The busy hospital head nurse and 
supervisor are frequently relied upon for 
the concurrent clinical teaching, as in 
the hospital school. It is not likely that 
universities which assume no responsibil- 
ity for planning the nature, variety, and 
extent of learning experiences in the 
clinical nursing situation or for con- 
trolling the conditions under which the 
student will learn or the quality of teach- 
ing and guidance provided, will tolerate 
the same standards of education in any 
other field. They are doing nursing a 
disservice in permitting these practices 
and standards to continue. 

It appears unlikely that these barriers 
to the recruitment of young women into 
nursing will be removed and the needed 
reform in education for nursing accom- 
plished until, like education for the medi- 
cal, legal, and other professions, nursing 
education can cut loose from apprentice- 
ship methods and become an_ integral 
part of the general system of professional 
and technical education of this country. 


A NEW PROGRAM 


It is toward this goal, the speedy 
gearing of education for nursing into the 
general scheme of education of the coun- 
try, that the Division of Nursing Edu- 
cation is directing its current program. 
As one approach, several major adjust- 
ments in the curriculum of the Division 
have been made with a view to preparing 
nurses for faculty positions in colleges 
and universities where they may assist in 
the development of sound professional 
programs of nursing. Nurses preparing 
for positions as deans or directors of 
schools of nursing, nursing supervisors, 
or instructors are enrolling in many of 


the same courses as students in other 
divisions of the College who are prepar- 
ing for comparable educational positions 
in institutions of higher education. Sem- 
inars are offered that consider problems 
of nursing education in collegiate and 
university programs, as well as the prob- 
lems of transition from the hospital-type 
school to a collegiate and_ professional 
school. 

Another major approach is the spear- 
heading of the movement to introduce 
sound programs of education for nursing 
into the junior and community colleges 
and technical institutes. Funds have been 
procured for a cooperative study of edu- 
cation for nursing in two-year programs 
in such educational institutions. Two ex- 
perimental programs which will get 
under way in the Winter Session of 1952 
are expected to prepare students for 
registered nurse functions and to qualify 
them for licensure within two years, in 
contrast with the three years required i in 
present hospital school programs. It is 
premature to judge the success of these 
experiments, but considerable interest in 
them has been shown by a large number 
of | junior college and other educators. 

It is perhaps understandable that since 
the majority of schools of nursing are 
owned and operated by hospitals, the 
traditional curriculum in the school of 
nursing has been organized around work 
to be done in various units of the hos- 
pital rather than around unifying con- 
cepts of nursing function. Courses in 
medical and surgical nursing prepare the 
nurse to care for patients in these units 
respectively, and reflect the physician's 
plan of treatment. Because physicians 


have been relied upon heavily to teach 
nurses, it is understandable too that these 
courses tend to center around the disease _ 
rather than the function of the nurse in 
relation to the care of the patient who 
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has the disease. There has tended to be 
a divorcement between theory and prac- 
tice, even though there are few other 
situations Ww hich offer as good an op- 
portunity for their fusion as the actual 
care of patients. In a pre-clinical course, 
a heavy program of biological and physi- 
cal science is offered with little oppor- 
tunity to experience the relationship of 
the subject matter to nursing tasks. Many 
techniques and procedures are taught 
with little concept of their significance 
to the nursing problem of the patient 
toward which they are supposed to be 
directed. 

In contrast to this type of curriculum, 
a program is envisioned that is based 
upon the major health problems of so- 
ciety, as reflected in the main causes of 
morbidity and mortality, and what nurses 
are in a position to do about them. Such 
a curriculum would deal with the nurs- 
ing problems associated with the care of 
patients with cardiovascular disease, can- 
cer, tuberculosis and other acute infec- 
tious disease, degenerative disease, mental 
illness, accidents and traumatic condi- 
tions, and with maternal and child health, 
and personal and mental hygiene. The 
nursing care and rehabilitation of the 
chronically ill and disabled are becoming 
increasingly important, as is the care of 
the aged now that such a large per- 
centage of the population lives to be 
seventy years of age or older. The 
nursing-problems approach to curricu- 
lum building requires an assessment of 
the nature and scope of these problems, 
the solution of which falls within the 
nurse’s province, and on the develop- 
ment of a suitable problem-solving 


method of attack. 

Within the program of the Division 
of Nursing Education considerable at- 
tention has been given to each of these 
aspects. Clinical nursing specialists have 


been added to the instructional staff of 
the Division to develop programs 
for the advanced study of clinical 
nursing related to most of these health 
problems. Clinical nursing specialists 
working closely with the nurse teachers 
of science have developed an entirely 
new concept, clinical nursing science, 
which appears to provide a promising 
approach to the teaching of nursing and 
which utilizes a method that facilitates 
the development of professional judg- 
ment by providing training in bringing 
to bear upon nursing problems the scien- 
tific facts and principles which are re- 
quired for their solution. A different ap- 
proach has also been made in the plan- 
ning of field experience for students in 
advanced clinical courses. With no arbi- 
trary division of time between class and 
laboratory periods, the instructor and 
her students have been free to move 
from the classroom to the hospital ward, 
to the patient’s home, or to the nursery 
school, and back to the classroom accord- 
ing to the educational needs of the stu- 
dents. Concurrent seminars have helped 
the student to derive the fullest meaning 
from the experiences. There is consider- 
able evidence of the greater effectiveness 
of short periods of practice, when or- 
ganized in this way, over and against the 
much longer periods of practice in which 
the nurse was assigned full time as a stu- 
dent member of the nursing service staff. 

These approaches have been experi- 
mented with enough within the program 
to date to justify their further testing in 
schools of nursing interested in the co- 
operative study of current educational 
problems in nursing. Plans are already 
being developed for such experimen- 
tation. 

The shortage of well-prepared nurses 
for faculties of schools of nursing and 
for key positions in nursing agencies is 
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serious indeed. In the opinion of many, 
it is the most critical problem in this field 
and one with which the profession and 
the public together must come to grips 
soon. It has been estimated that, on the 
basis of the requirements of present ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, and educational 
positions, 72,500 nurses are considered to 
need advanced preparation leading to the 
Master’s degree while only 6500, or 2 
per cent of ‘all nurses, have Master’s de- 
grees at this time. In 1950, 45 per cent 
of the nurse instructors had no college 
degree, 44 per cent held Bachelor’s de- 
grees, and 11 per cent had some prepara- 
tion beyond the Bachelor’s. In the field 
of public health and industrial nursing, 
16,200 do not have special preparation 
for their profession, yet their functions 
demand such preparation. 

At the present time there are approxi- 
mately 10,500 faculty members in the 
1150 ‘schools of nursing, but there are 
2500 budgeted vacancies on these facul- 
ties. Schools of nursing cannot be ex- 
pected to enroll more students and new 
schools cannot be developed until well- 
prepared faculty become available. In 
1951 there were 113 colleges and uni- 
versities in which programs were offered 
to 12,022 graduate nurses, only one-third 
of whom were enrolled in full-time 


study. The Master’s degree was offered 
in 32 of these colleges; the doctoral 


degree in 2. The number of nurses com- 
pleting their program, and to whom the 
Bachelor of Science degree was awarded, 
in 1951, Was 1941; the Master’s degree 
was awarded to 376. More of the nurses 
receiving Master’s degrees were grad- 
uated from the Division of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, than from any 
other one school. At the rate of 376 per 
year, there is little likelihood that the 
calculated need for approximately 4900 
nurses per year to complete advanced 


preparation leading to a Master’s degree 
can be met for years to come. 

If increasing numbers of graduate nurse 
students are to be accommodated the 
capacity of present advanced programs 
must be increased substantially. Such ex- 
pansion will be impossible for colleges 
and universities unless they secure finan- 
cial support in the form of training 
grants, and unless financial aid to students 
also becomes available. The demand for 
nurses who are qualified for teaching, 
supervisory, and administrative positions 
in nursing, and for specialized nursing 
practice, makes the whole question of 
graduate education in nursing one of 
paramount social importance. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


It has become increasingly clear that 
many of the critical issues in nursing and 
nursing education require for their solu- 
tion the cooperative effort of the profes- 
sion, institutions of higher education, 
foundations, and the public. The nursing 
profession is attempting to attack the 
problem through national, state, and local 
professional organizational work. Several 
foundations have contributed funds for 
the development of promising profes- 
sional and related activities. Chief among 
these activities have been the study made 
by Dr. Esther Lucile Brown! under a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation, 4 
study and an advisory service to institu- 
tions of higher education conducted by 
Dean Margaret Bridgeman under a grant 
from the Russell Sage Foundation; the 
subsidy of the work of the National 
Committee for the Improvement of 
Nursing Service and other professional 
activities by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion; the support of the work of the Na 
tional Nursing Accrediting Service by 


1Esther Lucile Brown, Nursing for the 
Future. The Russell Foundation, 1948. 
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the W. K. Kellogg, Rockefeller and Na- 
tional Infantile Paralysis Foundations 
and the Commonwealth Fund. 

The amount of effort that colleges and 
universities have expended in bringing 
scientific inquiry to bear upon the criti- 
cal nursing problems which endanger 
the health, security, and well-being of 
the people has been disproportionate 
to the need. This comparative neglect is 
all the more striking when one consid- 
ers the role institutions of higher edu- 
cation have assumed in nearly all other 
areas of human welfare and professional 
education. Funds for research in pro- 
fessional practice are customarily pro- 
vided in the budgets of university 
professional schools, but they have been 
sadly lacking in schools of nursing, even 
in university schools of nursing. There 
is encouraging evidence that the tide is 
beginning to turn and that institutions 
of higher education will assume increas- 
ing responsibility for the research that 
will improve nursing practice as well as 
the organization of nursing service, edu- 
cation for nursing, and the preparation 
of educational specialists for teaching, 
supervision, administration and guidance, 
and research in nursing. 

As the oldest and one of the largest 
of the institutions of higher education 
concerned with the preparation of edu- 
cational specialists in nursing, Teachers 
College should be the first to set up an 
agency for the administration of a pro- 
gram of research in nursing education. 
A grant has been received from the 


Rockefeller Foundation for the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Research, Experimentation, and 
Field Service, which will be comparable 
in purpose and organization to institutes 
associated with the work of other divi- 
sions of Teachers College. Under the 
institute, it is proposed to expand the 
current research activities of the Divi- 
sion through a program which will con- 
tribute to the advancement of nursing 
education. Particular emphasis will be 
placed upon: (1) determining the func- 
tion of nursing and the most effective 
organization of personnel to accomplish 
the nursing mission; (2) curriculum de- 
velopment to prepare for differentiated 
functions of nursing, including the re- 
designing of pattern and content of cur- 
riculum for in-service, practical, tech- 
nical, basic professional, and graduate 
nurse educational programs and the de- 
velopment of new type programs to fill 
unmet needs; and (3) consultation serv- 
ice and field studies centering around 
educational problems of individual 
schools of nursing or nursing service 
agencies. Equally important will be the 
opportunity provided in the Institute’s 
program for the effective training of 
leaders in the field of research in nursing 
education. 

The establishment of the Institute of 
Nursing Education and Research is in- 
deed a new approach in nursing educa- 
tion, an approach which presents great 
challenge and at the same time carries 
great responsibility. 
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The Dilemma of the Christian Teacher’ 


J. GORDON CHAMBERLIN 


ASSOCIATE COUNSELOR TO PROTESTANT STUDENTS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ae education needs less, not 
more, agreement about the purpose 
and function of education. Every defini- 
tion is “loaded” in keeping with the 
philosophy which it expresses. Those 
who try to get agreement on a common 
definition by holding conclaves of con- 
tenders are alw ays doomed to disappoint- 
ment because each side returns from the 
discussion to battle anew for his own 
interpretation of the “agreement.” This 
is right and proper, for one of the great 
dangers of education today is that there 
is not enough conflict 7 within the pro- 
fession over its basic purpose and func- 
tion. Too many of the searching ques- 
tions and critical analyses of education 
come from those outside the profession. 
Surely criticism is the right of all, for 
education is everybody’s business, but at- 
tack from without is never so fruitful as 
ferment from within. A school of educa- 
tion can play its most significant role 
only when it rises above identification 
with any particular philosophy of edu- 
cation and becomes the arena for an out- 
and-out struggle between the best pos- 
sible exponents of contending views. 
Those entering the profession should 
never be limited to a tacit orthodoxy of 
philosophy but should be so exposed to 
the cross fire that they are forced to 
think for themselves and to choose be- 
tween real alternatives. 


*A talk given at Earl Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, July 31, 1952. 


I do not present my definition of edu- 
cation as one commonly acceptable, but 
only to make explicit the point of view 
from which this paper has come. The 
purpose of education, as I see it, is to 
help a person understand himself and his 
world. No system of education can in- 
troduce a person to all there is to know 
about himself or his world, so the selec- 
tion of what will be dealt with is one 
of three crucial issues. No educational 
system has a complete monopoly on any 
person’s attention and experience—we 
are educated a hundred ways outside the 
schools—so deciding how the school’s 
function relates to the educating done 
by all other agencies and influences is a 
second crucial issue in education. No 
school system can teach anything with- 
out interpretation. It always teaches from 
a point of view, and what that point of 
view should be is the third crucial issue. 

It is with this third issue that we shall 
deal particularly here—from what point 
of view should a teacher teach? What 
should he help the student understand 
about life? What interpretation should 
the teacher make of the purpose of his- 
tory, the meaning of esthetic expression, 
the place of the individual in democracy, 
the nature of man, and the explanation 
of good and evil? What presuppositions 
shall guide the teacher in helping young 
men select their girl friends, or by what 
interpretation of life shall a course on 
marriage relations be taught? From what 
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int of view toward human relations 
should a vocational counselor interpret 
a high school senior’s vocational tests 
or from what basis shall a young 
engineer be helped to see the social 
dimensions of his inventions? How shall 
a teacher interpret her responsibility for 
two children fighting on the playground, 
and from what vantage point shall the 
law student be helped to see the relation 
of his profession to that of the labor 
organizer? 

Wherever one turns, at every point in 
the whole educational process, this issue 
is involved. There is no escape from it. 
And the point of view which dominates 
an educator or a system is more im- 
portant for the life of any student than 
are the skills and techniques he dev elops 
and through which this point of view 
is expressed. 


Contemporary education has faced this 
problem—partially. It draws the picture 
of its function in sharp contrast to its 
antecedents, and in putting on a new 
dress education lets some of its basic 
point of view show. Contemporary edu- 
cation in America speaks thus of the 
last century . they emphasized learn- 
ing of facts w hile we help students inter- 
pret facts; they emphasized memorizing 
while we develop understanding; they 
talked of a body of knowledge students 
should acquire while we stress the sets 
of experiences students should have; they 
pointed education toward preparation 
for college while we want to give stu- 
dents the basic skills for life; their educa- 
tion accepted the standards of their cul- 
ture while we see education as the 
builder of a new great civilization in 
America.” y 

Such a view recognizes that the busi- 
hess of education is inextricably entwined 


in the life of students. It recognizes the 
significance of what it does for all of 
society—what it does with the individual 
and what it teaches about social respon- 
sibility. Its deeper concern for the pres- 
ent would be all gain were it not at the 
expense of its sense of history, for con- 
temporary education thinks of itself too 
much as a molder of history and not 
enough as a part of history. Its concern 
for remaking our culture doesn’t provide 
the perspectives or standards by which 
students can validly criticize our culture 
or point the way for it to go. 

Education’s concern for the life of 
students is altogether commendable, ex- 
cept that it has been diverted into a 
simple concentration on economic prob- 
lems. Preparing for life has been reduced 
to little more than occupational training 
and counseling, yet the curriculum does 
not include scrutiny of the underlying 
point of view w hich leads it along this 
path. 

Education’s concern for integration 
has been narrowed to a simple faith in 
science that requires only “scientific in- 
quiry, scientific reasoning, and scientific 
generalizations, ” with frequent denials 
that the scientist has responsibility for 
the way his discoveries are employ ed. 

Education’s concern for the pupil is 
thoroughly sound, were it not for its 
preoccupation with only one approach 
to the nature of man so that it fails to 
see the inadequacies of humanism and 
never opens for fair discussion by stu- 
dents other interpretations of human 
nature. 

Education’s emphasis upon experience 
is sound, but most crucial for students 
are the issues involved in selecting ex- 
periences to which they are exposed. 

In all of this, education has been shift- 
ing its point of view but it has denied 
that its presuppositions should be a part 
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of its curriculum. It offers no oppor- 
tunity for basic questioning by the stu- 
dent of the very interpretations of 
himself and his world which inform the 
educational process in which he is being 
taught. 


III 


There is a religious dimension to every 
educational process and problem, and 
particularly to the issue of interpretation 
of the nature of man and the world 
which an educator may hold, for his 
interpretation will govern his own view 
of his role as well as his decisions about 
what he will teach and the way he will 
teach. The “religious dimension” does 
not refer primarily to ecclesiastical pecu- 
liarities or the history of churches or the 
moral teachings of different faiths. The 
religious dimension of any philosophy, or 
any interpretation of man or history or 
nature, is its implication about the nature 
of God. A cyclical view of history has 
implications for a view of God’s relation 
to history. A naturalistic philosophy has 
a religious dimension in terms of its im- 
plications for the relation of God, and 
man, to nature. Any set of moral precepts 
has a religious dimension because it implies 
some view of God’s relation to man’s 
conduct. When we speak of the Chris- 
tian world view, or a Christian view of 
history or of man or of ethics, these are 
always related to the Christian under- 
standing of God. It is impossible, for in- 
stance, to separate the ““Hebraic-Christian 
ethic” from the view of God—the reli- 
gious setting—on which it depends. It is 
a historical fact that there is a body of 
Christian views in these areas, views al- 
ways being restudied by the Church, 
which some Christians hold as dogmatic 
truths and others accept as true because 
they have been critically examined and 
accepted. 


Any teaching in a school which im- 
plies agreement or difference with the 
Christian world-view in any area of the 
understanding of man or the world auto- 
matically has religious dimensions. 

Just as there is a Christian understand. 
ing of man and the world, there are 
other views—religious views—with their 
own concepts of the nature and will of 
God and the relation of God to man’s 
affairs. Among these other world views 
are organized religions—Buddhism, Shin- 
toism, Jainism, Islam—and “unorganized 
religions.” Modern man has tried to es- 
cape from religion by boxing it in tra- 
ditional packages, yet he ‘has found 
religious meaning and outlets for reli- 
gious devotion in nationalism, with its 
devotion to blood and soil; in natural- 
ism, with its worship of nature; in secu- 
lar humanism, with its faith in man; and 
in scientism, whose god is objective 
fact. All of these are religions of a sort, 
and teaching them or living by them has 
direct implications for any man’s reli- 
gious faith. To try to compare these 
world views with one another or with 
Christianity without considering their 
adequacy as religions is to evade the 
most crucial element. 

Yet in spite of all this, contemporary 
education has given free rein to human- 
ism, scientism, and naturalism while 
denying that religion has a place i in edu- 
cation. More foolish has been its senseless 
idea that the separation of church and 
state should mean a separation of reli- 
gion and education. 

Philosophies of education that have 
tried to deny the relevance of religion 
to education, as to all of life, have been 
aided by minority religious groups in 
America who have played upon our 
sensitivity to charges of intolerance and 
have caused educators to defend them- 
selves by pretending that they could 
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educate adequately and keep religious 
issues out of the schools. Admittedly this 
is a difficult problem for any minority 
religious group because religious teach- 
ing in the schools would always tend to 
be from the point of view of the ma- 
jority in a community, which might be 
to the disadvantage of the minority. But 
we have become so frightened at this 
int—both because of the attacks upon 
the schools and because of our own con- 
fusion about the place of religion in 
them—that we cannot discuss frankly 
with students the views of Jewish leaders 
about religion in the schools, or study 
the social objectives for America of the 
Roman Catholic Church, or bring into 
the open the sociological and theological 
aspects of fundamentalism. 
Unfortunately the teacher in America 
is always dealing with religious problems 
and issues and yet he is expected not to. 
He cannot escape involvement in them 
but he is forced into the pathetic sub- 
terfuge of never making explicit what is 
implied in all he does. This is a serious 
problem for any perceptive teacher, but 
for the Christian teacher it is a dilemma. 


IV 


When a teacher has made a Christian 
commitment he knows that his faith has 
as direct relevance for his occupation as 
for his civic activity or home life or 
church participation. The demand to 
serve the Lord is all-embracing for the 
Christian. The idea of vocation stems 
from the Reformation’s realization that 
the will of God applies not to just one 
part of life but to all of life. This Luther 
clarified in his insistence that every 
honorable occupation was a holy calling, 
a vocation, as much as entering a mon- 
astery. And Calvin extended this insight 


into a positive responsibility to serve 
God through one’s occupation. 


The Christian acts under the dictates 
of conscience informed by his faith. Our 
society expects every man to apply his 
faith within his work. We hope, for in- 
stance, that the moral product of a man’s 
religion will find expression in the work 
of a mechanic or banker, politician or 
farmer, merchant or clerk. But not in 
teaching. There has grown up among us 
in America a conviction that since our 
society is not “Christian” its educational 
system cannot be informed by the Chris- 
tian world view. Ours is a pluralistic 
society, but the school’s role is such that 
whatever it teaches touches the roots of 
faith. Thus teaching is involved in a 
distinctive relation to that pluralism, and 
our way out has been to ask the Chris- 
tian to pretend that one can be reli- 
giously “neutral” or “objective” in his 
work. The Christian teacher is placed in 
this unhappy situation when there is 
little likelihood of a change. 

Some “solutions” have been proposed. 
One of these is that our schools should 
teach “moral and spiritual values.” Ob- 
viously they already do, as does every 
educating force of a community. Every 
child is caught in the midst of ‘demands 
upon him to live by various sets of 
moral and spiritual values. But we need 
to go around behind these to deal with 
their context. Unless the context is part 
of the curriculum (in the broadest sense 
of the term), children and young people 
will find their own context. Honesty, 
yes, but why should I be honest? What 
do we do with that question? 

Another proposed “solution” is that 
the schools should teach about religion. 
Of course they should. How could Eng- 
glish literature ever be understood with- 
out some understanding of the Biblical 
influence on it? How could European 
history be understood without studying 
the Roman Church and the Reformation? 
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How can American history make sense 
without a study of the religious in- 
fluences on it and the religious roots of 
democracy? How can a community be 
studied and the churches left out? How 
can philosophy be taught without deal- 
ing with major religious issues? Surely 
the schools cannot be honest about their 
fields of study unless they teach about 
religion, but there is still the deeper ques- 
tion. From what point of view will 
specifically religious subject matter, as 
well as other subject matter, be taught? 

A third “solution,” offered in George 
Buttrick’s Faith and Education, is that 
the only adequate world view for et 
cation that seeks to deal with truth i 
the Christian world view, and that a 
lic school education in America should 
be frankly Christian. Needless to say 
there is little likelihood of such a solu- 
tion in the foreseeable future. 

Even the establishment of so-called 
“Christian” schools is no escape, for who 
can make the claim of being wholly 
Christian? Such presumption, as Sir 
Walter Moberley points out in The 
Crisis of the University,* is out of place 
and the Christian must accept the tension 
of striving to understand and witness to 
the Christian world view but never claim- 
ing to do it fully or adequately, in teach- 
ing or organizing or administering a 
school. The dilemma is real. There is no 
“solution.” 

Though there is no escape, something 
can be done to help teachers in this 
dilemma. Every teacher greatly needs to 
understand his own religious views and 
their roots, to understand himself and 


* Published by The Macmillan Company. 
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his world and know explicitly the pre- 
suppositions by which he interprets the 
facts of nature and of history. He needs 
help to understand the religious dimen- 
sion of contemporary philosophies and 
their implications for education and for 
life. He needs to know about and be 
able to interpret contemporary reli- 
gious movements and developments, and 
their influence upon individuals and our 
culture. 

For the Christian teacher, particularly, 
more definite help is needed to see the 
distinctive implications of his faith for 
his profession. This is a personal respon- 
sibility and one of the significant move- 
ments of the contemporary church is 
the development of intensive “voca- 
tional” groups or conferences in which 
Christians in like occupations meet to 
help one another clarify how they can 
implement their faith through their par- 
ticular jobs. 

The church often can help in such 
preparation of a teacher, but it should 
be recognized as a basic responsibility of 
every ‘teacher-training institution. It 
should not be the responsibility of only 
separate “religious” courses, but should 
become a normal part of every course in 
curriculum or administration or counsel- 
ing. Then teachers would be better pre- 
pared to deal with the numerous ques- 
tions and issues that arise day by day 
and we could be more certain that edv- 
cation was realistic enough to accept the 
fact that there are inescapable dilemmas, 
and honest enough to discuss openly how 
it interprets what it teaches. Then both 
students and their teachers would have 
a more adequate understanding of them- 
selves and of their world. 
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Richard Elwood Dodge, 1868-1952 


ICHARD ELWooD popGE, founder of 
R the geography program at Teachers 
College, where he taught for twenty-one 
years, died April 2, 1952. During the 
course of his phenomenally productive 
eighty-four years, he pioneered in cham- 
pioning the cause of human geography, 
earned a position among the nation’s out- 
standing educational geographers, and 
wrote five geography texts (three in 
collaboration), as well as numerous 
magazine articles. The late educator also 
initiated a new and modern conception 
of the Teachers College Placement Bu- 
reau Which was to make its influence felt 
throughout the nation’s placement bu- 
reaus. 

After nine years at Harvard Univer- 
sity as an undergraduate student, grad- 
uate student, and staff member, Richard 
Dodge received an appointment to 
Teachers College in 1895. When he 
entered the institution, as an instructor, 
it was a small normal school which is- 
sued only diplomas. In his teaching he 
stressed the importance and value of field 
trips. His basic aim was to demonstrate 
memorably why and how man had to 
work in terms of his environmental con- 
ditions. He stressed that if students could 
go out and see the land growing old, 
they might appreciate what remains— 
the solid earth—the result of a process in 
the past that continues today. He held 
that form today is not what it was yester- 
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day. One day produces changes in some 
instances. 

Richard Dodge was one of the first 
Americans to teach a “new” geography 
which had been structured originally by 
two German educators: Alexander von 
Humboldt and Carl Ritter. These two 
recognized the human ecological element 
and the dynamic interrelationships of 
man and his environment. Dodge assim- 
ilated their ideas and pioneered his own 
conception of them in United States 
schools through Teachers College, where 
he did much to lay the foundation for 
modern integration of geography and 
other social sciences—the so-called inter- 
disciplinary approach. 

The late educator was one of the first 
teachers to insist that the major role of 
geography instruction is to show and to 
explain causal relationships. He de- 
veloped the concept of increasing circles 
of relationships. He enriched Pestalozzi’s 
conception of home geography and 
transplanted it upon American soil. Pro- 
fessor Dodge was the first to give real 
meaning to the study of place location 
in geography. 

He resigned from the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in 1916, when he was only forty-eight 
years of age. In 1922, Richard Dodge be- 
came a professor of geography at the 
University of Connecticut, from which 
position he retired in 1938. 

—Pavut F. GrirFin 
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Raymond Burrows, 1906-1952 


ane BURROWS, professor of music 
education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, died May 31, 1952. He 
was forty-six years of age. 

Professor Burrows was first associated 
with the staff of Teachers College in 
1927. He received the degree of Doctor 
of Education in 1936, became a member 
of the professorial staff on the College 
in 1938, and a full professor in 1947. 

During his years of serv ice he achieved 
outstanding leadership in music educa- 
tion generally, and more specifically in 
piano pedagogy. His numerous publica- 
tions for students of the piano have re- 
ceived wide acclaim. His two books on 
the appreciation of symphonic and con- 
certo literature embody a unique and 
generally admired approach. There was 
constant call for his services as teacher, 
lecturer, leader of discussion groups, 
committee member, and expert consul- 
tant and adviser. He exercised a wide 
and growing influence, and his work has 
had a marked effect on instructional 
practice in his chosen field. Great num- 
bers of professional workers hold him in 
high esteem and are grieved at his un- 
timely death. 

But Professor Burrows’ thought and 
energies were not confined to the field 
of music. He was an educator of broad 
scope and penetrating insight, and was 
able to interpret his subject in terms of 
a comprehensive viewpoint and a work- 
ing educational philosophy. He had a 
vital interest in and informed opinions 
concerning all major phases of the edu- 
cational enterprise. His knowledge of all 


aspects of the work of the College and 
his comprehension of its problems were 
remarkable. In a faculty where personal 
concern for students is widespread, he 
was outstanding in this regard. A multi- 
tude of Teachers College students, past 
and present, are grateful for his work as 
instructor and adviser. He spent himself 
without stint in coming to know them 
and guiding them, and in following up 
and helping them in their careers. In all 
these respects he was a most valuable 
faculty member. 

But we who were his colleagues in the 
Music Department know his worth best 
of all. We honored him as a master 
teacher, and as a musician who set all 
of us an example by keeping his own 
skills at concert pitch, and by exemplify- 
ing his musical enthusiasm in his home, 
in the community, and in all aspects of 
his life. He made a continual and stim- 
ulating contribution to our thinking and 
planning, and to the strong sense of unity 
and fraternal understanding in our group, 
which we prize above everything else in 
our work. At the last departmental staff 
meeting he attended, when his final ill- 
ness was already upon him, he helped us 
to achieve a triumphant solution for a 
difficult and thorny problem, and to see 
our way clearly to more effective en- 
deavors. To all of us, his intimate col- 
leagues, the memory of Raymond Bur- 
rows stands as a constant reminder and 
a living proof of how much a life devoted 
to the cause of music, to the cause of 
education, and to the cause of human 
betterment can mean. 


James L. 
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RAYMOND BURROWS 
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Foundations of Education 


Adolescence, by Marguerite Malm and 
Olis G. Jamison. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 512 


$5.00. 


Since the adolescent is often an enigma 
to the adult who must associate with him 
from day to day, any book purporting to 
help adults understand adolescents deserves 
careful attention. This book, although it is 
aimed at helping to solve that problem, is 
focused especially on the school and ap- 
parently is designed to serve as a text in 
undergraduate courses in adolescent devel- 
opment. 

The traditional organization of such a 
text into chapters on physical development, 
motor development, and so forth has been 
avoided. The first section, The Adolescent 
and His World, indicates who the adoles- 
cent is, Why we should study him, what his 
wants, problems, and general characteristics 
are. Section II, The Adolescent and His 
Adjustment, treats the problems of grow- 
ing up, and the special problem of juvenile 
delinquency. Section Ill with the 
Home, Community, and School as major 
influences on the adolescent. 

This book differs further from the tradi- 
tional text in that it is built around a large 
number of direct quotations from adoles- 
cents. These youngsters write movingly of 
their worries, embarrassing situations, fears, 
feelings of self-consciousness, trouble with 
parents, and so on. It is true that these quo- 
tations tell us only what the adolescents 
themselves know about these problems and 
what they are willing to admit to adults. 
This leads to a lack of emphasis on un- 
conscious factors in motivation. Neverthe- 
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less, these quotations do much to make the 
feelings and thoughts of adolescents real. 

A third way in which this book differs 
from most others in the field is that some 
attention is devoted to development during 
adolescence. The characteristics and wants 
of younger and older adolescents are con- 
trasted. 

Despite these laudable deviations from 
the usual pattern, the book appears to fall 
short of its purpose because of the exhorta- 
tory style of many sections and the lift- 
vourself- by-your-own-bootstraps philoso- 
phy. This reflects the lack of emphasis on 
the dynamics of behavior. For example, in 
discussing the role of the teacher in further- 
ing the emotional health and maturity of 
adolescents, some of the subtitles are, “I 
will be a pleasant person in the classroom.” 
“IT will be mentally healthy,” “I will react 
to the emotional adolescent wholesomely 
and helpfully,” “I will not respond to the 
behavior of adolescents with unsuitable 


emotion,” and so on. It is as if the authors 
believe that by “willing” the teacher can 
“do.” 


The same spirit is expressed in the chap- 
ter on personal adjustment. The reader is 
warned that, “The person who lets his frus- 
trations get the better of him has much to 
regret. He is weak and he grows weaker 
with each occasion when he gives in to his 
troubles.” 

The concept of good adjustment is illus- 
trated by a description of Tom, a hypo- 
thetical well-adjusted high school senior. 
This paragon for example, exhilarated 
by the very lack of predictability in life, 
has wholesome body needs, is not a quitter, 
has real character strength, hates no one, 
doesn’t worry, is fearful only when danger 
actually threatens those he loves or him- 
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self. When he makes a mistake, he doesn’t 
blame others, doesn’t boast or rationalize, 
and always uses any bad experience as a 
“valuable lesson.” 

This reviewer fears that many teachers 
after reading the book will feel even more 
guilty than before about their “humanness” 
and more convinced than ever that if only 
they were “strong” enough they could lead 
themselves and their students to this Never- 
Never Land inhabited by Tom, the Well- 
Adjusted. 

ANNE McKILLop 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Modern Rural School, by Julian E. 
Butterworth and Howard A. Dawson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1952. xii + 494 pp. $5.00. 


Since the rural segment constitutes about 
half of the American educational system, 
a textbook dealing with rural education by 
two authors of national standing in this 
field requires the serious attention of stu- 
dents of education, regardless of special- 
ization. 

In the first major section an analysis is 
made of selected aspects of the social and 
economic characteristics of rural America. 
Extensive treatment is given to general pop- 
ulation trends, the economic and occupa- 
tional structure of the rural farm and rural 
non-farm life, and identification of the 
rural community as the important social 
unit for the setting of rural education. 
Analysis of the problems in this area is 
skillful and constitutes important orienta- 
tion for anyone interested in rural life. 
However, the authors give very little atten- 
tion to the extensive body of literature on 
the social organization of rural communi- 
ties, a serious omission which is reflected in 
the two other parts of the book, where the 
problems of the content of the educational 
program and the implementation are gen- 
erally not considered in terms of the social 
organization of particular communities. 

In the two remaining sections, which 


deal with the educational program and its 
implementation, the emphasis is in sharp 
contrast. In the discussion of the educa- 
tional program, the major focus is on q 
description of the “rural school of tomor- 
row,” so that a student who did not know 
the existing programs and problems con. 
nected with implementation would not be 
able to get a clear picture of the present 
situation. In addition, a great deal of the 
material in this section is concerned with 
the development of general curriculum 
concepts with frequently only limited at- 
tention to the application of these concepts 
to the rural environment. This does not 
apply to the treatment of educational activ- 
ities outside of the school and of education 
for disadvantaged groups in rural areas, 
The range of basic problems identified in 
the whole first section of the book has not 
been integrated adequately with the section 
dealing with the program. 

In contrast to the normative emphasis in 
the second section, the third section pre- 
sents a picture of current practice, immedi- 
ate problems faced by the administrator, 
alternative courses of action, and at times 
recommendations for procedure. While the 
authors use to advantage the analysis of 
rural life made in the first major section, 
they do not deal systematically with the 
implementation of the new program out- 
lined in the second major section. Here 
they are concerned about transportation, 
school district reorganization, school plants, 
and financial problems, and other problems 
of administration in a narrow sense of the 
word. Thus, the weak emphasis in the sec- 
ond section—the general mission of an 
analysis of present situations with recom- 
mendations for action in moving toward 
the rural school program of tomorrow— 
is the strong emphasis of the last section, 
but conversely the vision of the school 
program of tomorrow as presented in the 


second section is not matched by a similar | 


vision of a new pattern of rural school 
administration. 

The materials presented in this book by 
the two authors, together with seven col- 
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leagues from Cornell University and from 
the Federal Government, are in general 
carefully prepared and readable. The in- 
clusion of a selected list of visual aids is a 
real asset. This volume, in conjunction with 
Part Il of the Fifty-first Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion (1952), “Education in Rural Commu- 
nities,” constitutes important new reference 
material for an undervalued section of 
American education and should be gen- 
erally useful as a basic text. 
SLtoan WayLAND 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Mind, School and Civilization, by John 
Macdonald. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. xi + 132 pp. 


$3.00. 


This book is more an attempt at a philos- 
ophy of education than a philosophy for 
education. Admittedly conservative, the 
author conceives of education as “insight 
into, or appreciation of, the basic values on 
which our civilization rests.” Equipped 
with the tool of language and with moral 
discipline, the educated man conserves and 
develops these values—material values, art, 
science, social and political values, meta- 
physical values, ethical and religious values. 
The bulk of the book is spent in defining 
and defending these values. As an example, 
the great social and political values are 
held to be justice, benevolence, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. While some will 
hail this book as a clear tocsin for the 
traditional values of western culture and 
education, this reviewer finds it inadequate 
both as theory and as a guide to educational 
practice. 

First, it is questionable in what sense our 
civilization “rests” on the values claimed. 
No doubt these values are ove source of 
our stability—and they are formulated very 
clearly by the author. But the fact that at 
the moment our civilization is shaking 
badly would suggest that they are not the 
only source—that, indeed, they are the 


source of only a temporary stability. Also, 
historically, our “civilization” has rested on 
other, equally “basic” values—the economic 
hierarchy with its ideology, technology, 
and slavery; and the system of ritual and 
myth which has evoked common loyalties 
within this hierarchy. An ambiguity in the 
word “basic” should be noted, an ambiguity 
which is in the book and is the key to 
this criticism of the book. “Basic” can mean 
“essential” to the continued existence of 
that civilization”; or it can mean essential 
to the creative transformation of that civil- 
ization. Macdonald focuses on the first 
meaning but implies that what is “partially 
essential” in the first sense is “essential” 
in the second sense. 

A second question: Is western civiliza- 
tion, as the author conceives it, worth con- 
serving? Or: can we save ourselves by 
clutching the golden products of antiquity? 
Are we not rather saved by the release of 
that process which is the source and trans- 
former of all civilizations? The moral cour- 
age of the Jews, the wisdom of the Greeks, 
the exuberance of the Renaissance were all 
fruits of a radical innovating instinct, a 
fresh nonconformity, a productive grasp 
of history. And the grandeur of Roman 
imperialism, with its “classical” education, 
was doomed, as any imperialism is doomed, 
because its patrician scholars of leisure felt 
it sufficient unto their day to reflect, con- 
serve, and sustain the values of their “civil- 
ization.” The past is not a pedestal; it is a 
process. But one is hard put to find in 
this book any awareness of the wound of 
alienation which bleeds at the heart of 
western peoples, or any recognition that 
scholars and students have a duty toward 
healing that wound. Would the author say 
that civilization today can no more be 
saved by scholars than Rome was saved by 
Roman scribes and imperial stoics? He 
holds a similar philosophy, and a similar 
high-minded indifference to the slaves in 
the factory and the man in the street. Does 
his criticism of Dewey’s view that effort 
should follow on interest—the author fa- 
vors the adult imposition of certain “values 
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of civilization” in order that “discipline” 
might be learned—place him on the side 
of certain western imperialists who would 
“impose” on other peoples the “values of 
civilization” until those child-like peoples 
learn better? On this view education 
becomes a subtle cudgel for conformity 
instead of a shared tool for social recon- 
struction. 

A third criticism has to do with the 
author’s “liberalism.” He accepts both 
Greek and modern meanings of the term 
“liberal” as what is intrinsically interesting 
independent of the purpose, and as what 
frees the mind from forces not recognized. 
Undoubtedly, the tradition of “liberalism” 
has been a valuable force in western civil- 
ization. It has freed the scholar from the 
merchant, the merchant from the politician, 
the politician from the church, and, in 
some measure, the citizen from all these. 
The result is a double-headed monster of 
anarchy and authoritarianism. A liberalism 
of the many, which is purely negative, 
which is “freedom from,” and which glori- 
fies “personality” as an end in itself, will 
very readily, under pressure or social crisis, 
turn into a tyranny of the powerful few, 
a tyranny which each man would secretly 
like to wield because under the guise of 
“tolerating” everybody’s personality he 
really deifies his own. A “liberalism” of 
western foreign policy, or a “liberalism” of 
western education, must ultimately fail in 
creating a healthy social order until it is 
transformed into a positive, socially dy- 
namic, and creative philosophy. Untrans- 
formed, such liberalism, when it is eventu- 
ally and inevitably confronted by the chaos 
of selfish entities, must resort to the coer- 
cion of feudal tradition or the coercion of 
open violence. 

The great human need of our time is to 
find a directive for education and culture 
which transcends the inadequacies of classi- 
cal “liberalism” without moving into some 
form of authoritarianism. Neither political 
nor educational liberals (including “pro- 
gressive” educators) have succeeded in 
meeting this need. Macdonald himself, 


though he says that the basic ethical prin- 
ciple is “respect for human personality,” 
believes that some “moral issues . . . do not 
admit of argument at all,” that naturalism 
and pragmatism are insufficient, and that 
“belief in the supernatural order . . . gives 
the individual a certain sense of security 
in a world which must always remain an 
ultimate mystery . .. and. . . provides the 
final vindication or ground of the values 
of life.” The fact that the author does not 
want religious dogma taught in the schools 
but would rather substitute religious atti- 
tudes of “seriousness” toward the dignity of 
human personality, does not mitigate his 
implicit dogmatism and dualism of “per- 
sonality,” his lack of a rational and creative 
faith in the final ends of living, his tendency 
to force conformity by an appeal to tradi- 
tion and the supernatural. 

For while he defends some of the values 
of “civilization” and hence of education, 
he leaves the penultimate value of “per- 
sonality” unanalyzed and unevaluated, and 
dismisses consideration of the “final vindi- 
cation or ground” as irrelevant. But no 
civilization which takes ultimate issues so 
lightly, so uncritically, can survive; nor 
is it worthy of survival. Whereas a civiliza- 
tion or education which is forever engaged 
in self-criticism and self-evaluation, seeking 
to find the better instead of sanctifying the 
good, will continue to save its life as it 
loses it. 

Howarp L. Parsons 
University of Tennessee 


Education and American Civilization, by 
George S. Counts. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1952. xvi + 49! 


pp. $3.75. 


Some twenty years ago the nation was 
on the verge of economic collapse. A. group 
of educators meeting in Atlantic City con- 
sulted among themselves about the future 
of our nation and of its education. Follow- 
ing this meeting George Counts wrote 4 
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pamphlet which in its daring, its force, and 
its clear call to teachers rivalled the best 
in our tradition of pamphleteering. Today 
we face an even more challenging crisis. 
Many ask, Where is that bold voice of 
yesterday? Who can stir the teachers of 
the nation intellectually, emotionally, ac- 
tively in a way that is equal to our time? 

George Counts, in Education and Amer- 
ican Civilization, is again that voice. Al- 
though written as a text, this book nonethe- 
less has all the qualities of a stirring, rous- 
ing, ringing pamphlet. I can think of no 
better measure, or index, of the change and 
growth in American life and thought in the 
past twenty years than the change and 
growth in George Counts during those 
years. For he is an extraordinarily sensitive 
person, registering the underlying currents 
and moods, the deepest thought of his 
generation, in his own outlook. I have 
read and reread this book with the sense 
of prophecy. 

For the author is a deeply troubled soul. 
He broods upon the awful challenge to 
our generation. He sees its terrible dangers, 
the threat of awful night for our civiliza- 
tion. But he also sees the illimitable possibil- 
ities in American civilization and in the 
future of mankind. His concern is that 
American teachers and American education 
meet this challenge with the instrumental- 
ities at their command. He is no carping 
pessimist, for he is aware of those instru- 
mentalities which if brought into play in 
time may be equal to the crisis. He indicates 
what they are and how they 
employed. 


might be 


I believe this will be recognized by histo- 
rians (if there are to be any) as one of the 
great books of our time, not merely in 
education, but in our culture generally. I 
think its full value, however, will be real- 
ized, not only when educators and teachers 
generally are guided by its import, but 
when our literate public recognize it as sup- 
plying the necessary direction to American 
education. For that reason I wish it might 
be brought to the attention of our more 
serious citizen groups who are studying 


education. I can think of few influences 
upon American life and education which 
would be more powerful in our near future 
and our long future, than this book in the 
hands of thoughtful, serious citizens inter- 
ested in education. 

I have but one fault to find with the 
book, and that is contained in a single 
section. I wish to mention it and get it out 
of the way for this review belongs to the 
book and not its reviewer. | mention it 
only because it is a fundamental and seri- 
ous matter which should not be overlooked. 
I do not propose to argue the matter but 
simply to raise it as an issue of fundamental 
importance. In a chapter on “Science and 
Scientific Method” the author brilliantly 
develops the significance of science in our 
civilization. He emphasizes the fact that 
“Science is knowledge, and knowledge is 
power.” It is “the method of organized and 
critical common sense—the kind of sense 
the farmer and the craftsman have always 
used in the successful pursuit of their call- 
ings. . . . Science is the molder and bearer 
of values. Science is certainly an instru- 
ment, the most powerful instrument ever 
fashioned by man. But it is more than an 
instrument. . The development of sci- 
ence has both strengthened old values and 
brought new values into the world. The 
commitment to science is therefore a great 
one, greater by far than most of us realize.” 
And finally, “Science should penetrate in- 
creasingly all areas of life.” And he devel- 
ops this point brilliantly. 

But after having made the case for sci- 
ence as the supreme instrument of man, as 
of necessity operating in every area of life, 
he negates the force of his argument by 
quoting Einstein as follows: “Yet it is 
equally clear that knowledge of what is 
does not open the door directly to what 
should be. One can have the clearest and 
most complete knowledge of what is, and 
vet not be able to deduct from that what 
should be the goal of our human aspira- 
tions. Objective knowledge provides us 
with powerful instruments for the achiev- 
ing of certain ends, but the ultimate goal 
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itself and the longing to reach it must come 
from another source.” 

This quotation is a clear-cut statement 
of one side of what, in the mind of the 
reviewer, is the most profound issue not 
only in value theory, but in the theory of 
democracy. As opposed to the position here 
stated, there is the position that statements 
of fact and statements of value are inter- 
dependent, and subject to similar methods 
of verification or confirmation. For fifty 
years this has been the underlying thesis 
of John Dewey’s writings. I believe he 
makes his case. However, I do not wish 
to enter into further controversy, for an 
adequate statement of the issue would 
require more space than this review itself. 
It is to be regretted that after having made 
the case so brilliantly in the rest of the 
chapter the author should have, apparently 
unwittingly, retracted it at the end. How- 
ever this shortcoming does not impair the 
value of the book as a whole, for the gen- 
eral thesis of the book and the main line 
of its arguments are on the side of the 
angels. 

Nothing, I believe, can better indicate 
the significance of the book, or its great 
power, than to quote from it at length. 


This volume represents an effort to meet 
in the field of education the challenge of 
totalitarianism in its several forms. It repre- 
sents an effort to develop a conception of 
American education which will support the 
values of free society in the present troubled 
age as effectively and vigorously as the educa- 
tional conceptions of the totalitarian states 
support the purposes of despotism. 

The book seeks to achieve this end through 
an analysis in historical perspective of the 
broad features of our American civilization, 
an exploration of the dynamics of industrial 
society, an examination of the realities of the 
contemporary epoch, and an affirmation of 
the values which should guide us in the rear- 
ing of the young in the coming years. It is 
based upon the assumption that an education 
always expresses a conception of some living 
civilization and that a great education must 
express a great conception of civilization, It 
is based on the conviction that our American 
civilization contains the elements out of which 
such a conception of civilization can be fash- 
ioned. 


We live today in deeply troubled times. For 
a generation now we in America have felt our- 
selves living in a world increasingly strange 
and even terrifying. We have known an endless 
succession of crises at home and abroad. We 
have watched tragedy compounding tragedy in 
ever-mounting fury. We have seen our seem- 
ingly well-founded hopes ground under the 
heel of events. The solid verities and certain- 
ties of the nineteenth century seem to have 
vanished. Nothing appears to be secure and 
enduring. Social institutions, human relations, 
value systems, and conceptions of life and 
destiny are in flux. Thoughtful men and 
women everywhere are anxious and fearful 
about the future. After a retreat of centuries 
despotism is on the march again. 


We have come to the end of an era. All peo- 
ples are living in a period of profound social 
and cultural transition. America has lost her 
old geographical position of isolation. We are 
no longer secure from the forces astir in the 
rest of the world. “Today we are exposed to 
every storm that sweeps the earth.” “We have 
become the first power on the planet. . . . We 
stand before the world as the mightiest state 
of all history. . . . Our power is so great that 
what we do or fail to do will affect profoundly 
the course of history during the critical years 
ahead. . . . Whether we like it or not. we are 
being cast by history in the role of the fore- 
most guardian of the heritage of human free- 
dom in the present epoch.” 

We have conquered the problem of produc- 
ing goods and services. For the first time in 
history, here on the continent of North Amer- 
ica, man is technically capable of producing 
in abundance all things necessary to a life of 
material happiness. This is no longer a matter 
of speculation and wishful thinking. 

We are entering a new age in our history 
and in the history of mankind. The crises, 
wars, and revolutions of our time, as well as 
the conquests of space, the advance of the 
machine, and the fabulous power of our econ- 
omy, are for the most part but evidences of 
the release of mighty new forces that are trans- 
forming the very foundations of our exist- 
ence—science and technology. These new 
forces, operating in the context of inherited 
ideas, institutions, and practices, are carrying 
us swiftly either from one order of civilization 
to another or to catastrophe. Already they 
have changed beyond recognition the material 
bases of our old way of life. We must assume 
that in the course of time they will affect pro- 
foundly our entire civilization, even our moral 
ideas, our view of the universe, and our con- 
ception of human destiny. 

Our troubles are due largely to the fact that 
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the times are out-of-joint. We stand between 
two civilizations—one that is passing away and 
another that is in birth. We stand between the 
agrarian and mercantile civilization of our an- 
cestors and a strange and as yet undefined 
industrial civilization in which our children will 
live. It was in the former, with its small enter- 
prises, its great distances, its little neighbor- 
hoods, its face-to-face relationships, its depend- 
ence on human energy, and its economy of 
scarcity that our social ideas and _ institutions 
were molded. Our minds, formed largely in the 
earlier age, are scarcely equipped to perform 
the heavy creative, organizing, and managerial 
labors which the march of events has thrust 
upon us. We are not yet prepared intellectually 
and morally to live in an age in which science 
and technology seem to be moving inexorably 
from one department of life to another. 


We face great tasks in the coming years and 
decades. We can see clearly now that the 
winning of the recent war merely gave men 
another opportunity for removing the condi- 
tions out of which war and tyranny came. A 
new world is being born; a new civilization is 
being built. This we know. But that the new 
world and the new civilization will be better 
than the old is far from certain. All we can be 
sure of is that we shall have another oppor- 
tunity to make them so. If we fail, as we did 
during the period between the wars, a genera- 
tion hence men of humane and liberal outlook, 
if such survive, may look back wistfully to the 
nineteenth as the most glorious and civilized of 
all the centuries. The performance of several 
great labors is clearly imperative. 

We must achieve a just and durable peace. 
The world has become so small and the na- 
tions so closely bound together that no single 
country, however powerful, can stand apart 
from a general conflict. The fate of each has 
become linked with the fate of all. War and 
peace alike have become indivisible. The ma- 
terial and moral costs of war have become 
unbearable. 

We must preserve and strengthen the great 
tradition of political liberty. The importance 
and urgency of this question can hardly be 
overemphasized. “Although political freedom is 
not the only type of freedom in culture,” writes 
the celebrated anthropologist, Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski, “yet its absence destroys all other 
liberties.’ Fundamental to the achievement of 
our goal is of course the establishment of a 
stable economy and the maintenance of full 
employment and full production... . 

We must extend the benefits of our democ- 
racy to all of our people. . 

We must strive to improve the quality of 
living in America. Peace and work, liberty and 


equality are vastly important today, as always. 
But they fail to comprehend the full task 
before us. In a sense they provide for the most 
part the conditions for the achievement of a 
rich and good life for the individual, for the 
development of a civilization of beauty and 
grandeur. It would be one of the tragedies of 
history if the mastery of the art of producing 
and exchanging goods should be attended by a 
degradation of the art of living. Our economic 
conquests should provide the material founda- 
tion for the flowering of the human spirit in 
the simple relationships of life, in the conduct 
of our common affairs, in the architecture of 
community and nation, in the realm of science 
and thought, and in all the great arts of expres- 
sion and communication. Only with such a 
generous and humanistic conception will our 
democracy fulfill itself. 


We must develop an education equal to these 
great tasks. That such tasks cannot be accom- 
plished by education alone is of course readily 
granted. Yet it is equally evident that they will 
never be accomplished without the assistance 
which organized education can provide. The 
time calls for greatness in every department of 
life. It calls for the highest qualities of char- 
acter in our leadership and in ourselves as a peo- 
ple. It calls for understanding, for courage, for 
wisdom, for tolerance and charity on the part 
of all groups and classes. It calls upon us to 
display in the waging of peace the resource- 
fulness, the energy, the steadfastness, the devo- 
tion to the common good that enabled us with 
our valiant associates among the United Na- 
tions to wage and win the most terrible and 
destructive of wars. It calls for a militant faith 
in democracy and human freedom that sur- 
passes in its power the faith of any totalitarian 
system. It calls upon us to eschew alike the 
moods of panic and complacency and to live 
on a higher plane of understanding and con- 
science than ever before in our history. All of 
this means that the present age calls for a great 
education, for an education liberally and nobly 
conceived, for an education directed toward 
the accomplishment of the heavy tasks before 
us, for an education that expresses boldly and 
imaginatively the full promise and the full 
strength of America in her historical and world 
setting. 

I have quoted at great length for two 
reasons. First, better than anything I can 
say, Professor Counts defines the challenge 
of our times, not only to education but to 
our civilization. Second, I am happy to take 
this occasion to get that challenge itself 
before the profession. I wish he himself 
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might write more pamphlets for wider dis- 
tribution than any book is likely to achieve, 
which would serve to call both the teachers 
of the nation and our thoughtful public to 
a fuller conception of the import of this 
challenge, both for education and for our 
political, social and economic life. Few 
writers have such persuasive power, clarity 
of thought, brooding wisdom or sense of 
prophecy as George Counts. The most ex- 
citing and hopeful single aspect of this 
volume is the realization that this time of 
trouble has a voice equal to the occasion. 
This volume should be a handbook for 
administrators, curriculum makers, citizens’ 
councils, and professors of education, for its 
author is very much more than a social 
and political analyst. He is an educator in 
the finest sense of the word. He has devel- 
oped the educational import of our best 
philosophical as well as scientific and po- 
litical thought in his suggestions for an 
educational program. Here is the Voice of 
America, of democracy, and of a demo- 
cratic education at its best. 
Georce E. AXTELLE 
New York University 


Administration and Guidance 


Guidance in a Rural Community, by 
Amber Arthur Warburton, with an 
introduction by Ruth Strang. Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Rural Education, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. xx + 


152 pp. $2.00. 


This is a very valuable little book. It is 
a case study of achievement, much of it 
told in the words of the teachers and pupils 
of Green Sea, South Carolina, who partici- 
pated in the project. 

Some years ago the South Carolina State 
Board of Education became concerned 
about the large proportion of dropouts 
from school. In cooperation with the Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth it de- 


cided to attack the problem in some 
specific locality. Green Sea was selected— 
an agricultural, largely tobacco, area in 
the most northeastern county of the state, 
The district included a high school with 
feeder schools. Its problems were represen- 
tative of those of the state. Its teachers 
were concerned about their problems and 
were eager to cooperate. That local con- 
cern was justified was quickly shown by 
an analysis of the class of 284 which entered 
the first grade in 1937. Barely half went on 
to the second. Less than one-fourth entered 
high school. Only 24 remained in the senior 
year of high school. 

Obviously a system as small as Green 
Sea could not afford a full-time professional 
guidance worker. Local resources had to be 
used and created. It soon developed that 
community conditions were playing an un- 
suspected part in some problems. A Com- 
munity Planning Council was therefore 
formed with which the school staff and 
youth worked closely. Sanitation and di- 
etary surveys were made. A Youth Guid- 
ance Institute and two in-service workshops 
for the teachers were held. A community 
recreation center was built, largely by the 
older youth. The school plant was enlarged 
and improved, a career conference was 
held and a number of community improve- 
ments were made. 

The teachers showed considerable inter- 
est in the whole enterprise. Each took one 
problem child as a special guidance prob- 
lem and reported resulting experiences. 
Home visits increased. Student autobiog- 
raphies were called for, with emphasis oa 
the individual’s school career. 

These last laid bare the problems of eco- 
nomic pressure, absenteeism to help in field 
work, lack of parent interest in the child's 
progress. They also revealed the effect of 
teachers’ personalities and behavior on 
children and the occasional tragedies teach- 
ers unwittingly caused. The teachers also 
wrote their own reactions to the guidance 
program. Most of these showed enthusiasm 
and gratitude for help received in helping 
students. 
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The whole volume is impressive evidence 
of the considerable improvement that can 
be made by informed teachers. It is cheerful 
to record that some of the materials devel- 
oped and the procedures used at Green 
Sea are spreading over the state. 

EpMuND BRUNNER 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Instruction 


Teaching Young Children, by Roma 
Gans, Celia Burns Stendler, and Millie 
Almy. Yonkers-on-Hudson, World 
Book Company, 1952. X + 564 pp. 
$4.00. 


Too often when a book appears under 
multiple authorship the reader is inclined 
to wonder if perhaps the manuscript was 
produced as a division of labor, as a time- 
saving device, or perhaps as a way of bring- 
ing forth the different ideas of various 
individuals within the covers of a single 
volume. One strength of this book lies in 
the opposite direction. It is evident from 
the first page of Teaching Young Children 
that here is a book produced by three 
people who possess a common philosophy 
basic to the education of the young and 
that this is coupled with insights and under- 
standings of modern psychological research. 
This book is for members of the teaching 
profession, for members of related profes- 
sions, for parents, and for all others deeply 
concerned with the growth and develop- 
ment of young children. Another strength 
is to be found in the particular areas of 
specialization which each author represents. 
Thus, emphasis upon nursery school, kin- 
dergarten, and primary grades becomes the 
work of an expert but is blended into such 
a whole that the reader is enabled to under- 
stand the principle of continuity which is 
so often lacking in books dealing with the 
education of children. 

The challenging first part, entitled “A 
New Charter for Young Children,” im- 
mediately secures the reader’s attention by 


53 
presenting material dealing with the impact 
of varied American cultures upon the child, 
and by vividly calling attention to the 
values of variation or differentiation in chil- 
dren by means of which, one might add, 
society eventually restores and replenishes 
itself. The behaviors of children as they 
respond to their environments offer adults 
an opportunity to make a better world for 
all, since children are indeed a part of all 
that they have experienced. If the experi- 
ences are rich and meaningful a better edu- 
cation results. When experiences are meager 
children are deprived of their rights both 
now and in the future. 

Part Il establishes the goal toward which 
the work for young children must be di- 
rected. The authors say in part: “Our 
charter states that young children should 
have as their right an ‘education program 
that guides them in the light of their in- 
dividual needs toward moral and construc- 
tive living in a world of fellow men.” Here 
the emphasis is upon “good” education— 
not child-centered but centered in the 
child’s developing sense of social respon- 
sibility toward his group and later toward 
society as a whole. This is indeed educa- 
tion for citizenship both today and to- 
morrow. 

One of the most valuable chapters, in 
the reviewer's opinion, deals with the cur- 
riculum for kindergarten and the primary 
grades. A keen analysis of various concep- 
tions of desirable curricula for small chil- 
dren is presented in such a simple and 
direct manner that even the uninformed 
will be helped to see the significant aspects 
of the curriculum so necessary for growth. 
Support of the social-psy chological ap- 
proach to curriculum building is evident 
throughout the entire book and in itself 
constitutes a contribution to the field. 

The third part of the book deals with 
children participating in what the adult 
calls the language arts, social studies, sci- 
ence, mathematics, and the fine arts. Also 
included is a chapter on play, which can- 
not be interpreted from the adult point of 
view as all too many adults have either 
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forgotten their own childhood or fail to 
understand the importance of this area in 
the life of the child. 

The concluding chapter, dealing with 
school organization and discipline, does not 
bring the book to any climax or general 
conclusion but seems to be added under 
some kind of compulsion, no doubt induced 
by public demand. However, there is in- 
cluded in these pages valuable material 
which will be of use to the sensitive teacher 
who wishes to do a better job of teaching. 

Several features of Teaching Young Chil- 
dren are worth special mention. The style 
and vocabulary give the reader a definite 
sense of vitality. Numerous examples of 
real happenings to real children illustrate 
the various principles the authors try to 
establish and thus bring to the book in- 
sights and understandings beyond those 
generally found in such texts. Another fea- 
ture is the use of “problems” which relate 
to topics under discussion. These will prove 
especially helpful to the student in train- 
ing as well as to the teacher of limited 
experience. For all it is a_ challenging 
production. 

RutuH Srreitz 
Ohio State University 


Teaching Through Radio and Television 
(revised edition), by William B. Lev- 
enson and Edward Stasheff. New York, 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1952. 
560 pages. $4.75. 


This is a revised and expanded version 
of the hardy text, Teaching Through Ra- 
dio, written in 1945 by William B. Leven- 
son. Many sections of the earlier edition 
have been rewritten or enlarged, but the 
most apparent “new look” in the present 
edition comes from the blocks of television 
material which have been added by co- 
author Edward Stasheff. The purpose of 
the book is twofold: the improvement of 
school broadcasting and the encouragement 
of more effective use of educational pro- 


grams. 


The text “surveys the field,” touching 
on a variety of matters which should 
interest many teachers and school admin- 
istrators—preparing and presenting educa- 
tional radio and television programs, using 
broadcasts in the classroom, developing 
programs for public relations use, measur- 
ing the results of broadcasting activities, 
establishing a school radio station, and the 
like. None of these topics is discussed 
exhaustively, but each is explored in enough 
detail to afford the reader a considerable 
amount of basic information. The writing 
is non-technical. Subheadings throughout 
the book make for easy location of material, 
Pictures, diagrams, sample scripts, and prac- 
tical examples add to the book’s usefulness, 

This book is largely descriptive in ap- 
proach. Unlike, say, Charles Siepmann in 
Radio and Television in Society or Gilbert 
Seldes in The Great Audience, Levenson 
and Stasheff are not writing about the 
social responsibilities of men who control 
the mass media. Rather, they want to in- 
form school people about two useful tools 
(radio and television) which now “lie shin- 
ing and comparatively unused upon the 
workbench.” Thus they discuss a multitude 
of practical procedures ranging from opti- 
mum placement of a loudspeaker in the 
classroom to ways of writing audio and 
video cues in a television script; from the 
preparation of broadcast manuals to the 
use of slides in the classroom as supple- 
ments to a radio program. 

While the authors believe that “the ex- 
change of meanings is the essence of teach- 
ing,” they devote little attention to what 
meanings need to be exchanged or who 
will participate in making that decision. 
That is, the authors are not primarily con- 
cerned about problems of curriculum 
development or change. Their focus is on 
technique and practice, both of which 
are essential in learning to use these two 
new mediums of communication. 

Both authors are pioneers in educational 
radio and television—Levenson in radio, 
Stasheff in radio, and, more recently, tele- 
vision. Both men have experience as teach- 
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ers and administrators—Levenson in Cleve- 
land, Stasheff in New York City. This 
combination of technical “know-how” and 
teaching-administrative understanding re- 
sults in a practical book for the reader who 
wants a first look at radio and television in 
their relation to the work of the school. 
Other books may excel this one in present- 
ing specialized aspects of the field, but no 
single book that I know of is more com- 
prehensive. 
Louis ForspALe 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Put Democracy to Work, by Ruth H. 
Wagener and Ivah E. Green. New 
York, Henry Schuman, 1952. 132 pp., 
illustrated. $3.00. 


It takes artistry to write a fresh, readable, 
action-oriented treatment of democracy 
that would have appeal for the pre-adoles- 
cents and young adolescents for whom it is 
intended as well as for their older brothers 
and sisters, their parents, and their teachers. 
The authors, former teachers of children, 
show this artistry in their new and attrac- 
tive book, written to children, not down 
to them. 

Put Democracy to Work does little with 
the actual processes of democratic problem 
solving and action and thus fails to show 
that democracy has a way of utilizing dif- 
ferences and conflicts to forge agreements 
and plans that hold promise for many. So 
much good material on democracy is in- 
corporated, however, that most teachers 
will be gratified to have something so help- 
ful to put in the hands of children as a 
point of departure for many stimulating 
discussions and for further exploration of 
the concepts developed. 

The story of democracy from the days 
of the Greeks down to the refinement of 
the idea in our own country is clear and 
interesting. The meaning of democracy as 
an ideal, which is well explained in an 
early chapter, is further clarified in a chap- 
ter giving a factual and dispassionate treat- 
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ment of the growth of totalitarian commu- 
nism and the problem this poses for the 
world. 

How democracy may be put to work on 
the home front in shown in succeeding 
chapters on “New Frontiers in Our Democ- 
racy,’ “Our Rights and Our Duties,” and 
“All Men Are Brothers.” How it may be 
put to work internationally is dealt with 
in a chapter based on the idea that no point 
in the world is more than thirty-six hours 
by air from any other point. The inter- 
national aspect is further treated through 
facts about the races of the world and 
through advice on how to “think geo- 
graphically,” defined as “trying to look at 
a problem the way the person looks at it 
who has it on his doorstep.” Material on 
the interdependence of nations is concrete; 
a chapter on the help given by such organ- 
izations as the Junior Red Cross, Scouts, 
the School Affiliation Service of the Amer- 
ican Friends, and several others gives the 
young reader the security of knowing that 
good work is being done and that there 
are channels through which he as an in- 
dividual may make a contribution to the 
larger effort. 

Teachers and parents should welcome the 
factual account of the origin, purposes, 
and work of the United Nations and should 
value the useful summary of the declara- 
tion of human rights, which concludes with 
the statement, “The furthering of human 
rights throughout the world is clearly one 
of the most important ways you can put 
democracy to work.” 

Throughout the book the authors help 
the child to see his place through frequent, 
pointed suggestions labeled, “This is where 
YOU come in.” This direct address to the 
reader is reinforced by the final chapters, 
one on “Living Democratically Every 
Day,” illustrated with full-page sketches 
pictorializing six key concepts of demo- 
cratic living for children, and a second on 
“YOU Are Important.” 

In addition to a well-selected bibliog- 
raphy of books and special publications, a 
section on continuing sources of informa- 
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tion or new developments in the inter- 
national field is helpful. 

The authors and publisher are to be con- 
gratulated for making a needed contribu- 
tion to the literature for children. 

Auice Mier 
Teachers College, Columbia 


“General Education,” Fifty-first Year- 
book, Part 1, National Society for the 
Study of Education. Chicago, The 
Society, 1952. Xlli + 377 pp. $3.50. 


General Education in Theory and Prac- 
tice, by John P. Wynne. New York, 
Bookman Associates, 1952. 251 pp. 
$3.75. 


If the general education movement which 
had its origin in the early nineteen thirties 
has now come of age it has all the contra- 
dictions and ambivalences of a lusty adoles- 
cent. In fact, it threatens to become the 
phenomenon of twentieth century Amer- 
ican education. It is this phenomenon which 
the Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education analyzes—its issues, 
principles and problems. 

Nearly a score of leaders in the field of 
general education have contributed to the 
analysis in sixteen chapters. T. R. McCon- 
nell, University of Buffalo, chairman of 
the Society’s Committee on General Edu- 
cation, introduces this educational prodigy 
in the first chapter. The groundwork for 
the analysis is laid in the next three chap- 
ters on the philosophical, psychological, 
and sociological foundations of general edu- 
cation, written by Harold Taylor of Sarah 
Lawrence, Stephen M. Corey of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Robert 
J. Havighurst of the University of Chicago, 
respectively. 

McConnell’s approach to general educa- 
tion is incisive and helpful. He explores its 
origins, inconsistencies, and implications. 
Most significant of all, he highlights some 
of the major issues which divide its pro- 
ponents. Should general education take 


responsibility for what human beings do 
or only for what they understand? Is the 
integrative emphasis to be on the systematic 
inculcation of subject matter or the proc- 
ess by which the student is helped to 
organize his experience in increasingly 
meaningful ways? Should general educa- 
tion concentrate on the past and its heritage 
or be concerned with the present and its 
problems? Should there be standardized 
courses for all or an individual approach in 
terms of the needs, interests, and abilities 
of each student? These are live questions 
which can be answered only by the philos- 
ophy to which general education is com- 
mitted. 

Harold Taylor deftly hammers out the 
answers in terms of the educational philos- 
ophies finding current acceptance in the 
academic world. He does so by defining 
the basic postulates and implications of the 
rationalist, the neo-humanist, and the prag- 
matic schools of educational thought. Need- 
less to sav, his own pragmatism is evident 
throughout. Taylor’s treatment might have 
been more helpful to people who are not 
prepared to accept the commitments of any 
one of these schools completely. This is an 
extremely useful analysis, however, which 
sheds considerable light on the problems 
facing faculties who propose to_ institute 
general education programs. 

The psychological and sociological foun- 
dations are also extremely important in 
guiding the development of general educa- 
tion. An effective analysis of what we know 
about the learning process emphasizes the 
fact that colleges have for too long ignored 
its implications for curricula and teaching. 
Those who place themselves in the ration- 
alist or neo-humanist ranks are the worst 
offenders. Sociological implications 
equally significant. Cognizance must be 
taken of the faith of Americans in educa- 
tion, the important part which education 
has played in creating conditions favorable 
to social mobility, and the desire of many 
proponents of general education to increase 
the number of students who attend college. 
Many people will not share the dim view 
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taken concerning the educability of a much 
larger proportion of the population. 

The discussion of the role of the hu- 
manities, social studies, and natural sci- 
ences in general education presents a neat 
analysis of problems in these fields where 
the emphasis is upon well-organized sub- 
ject matter. Since the instrumentalist posi- 
tion is largely ignored in this exposition, 
the torch for a student-centered approach 
is carried in the next chapter. This evidence 
of academic schizophrenia is not difficult 
to understand, but it scarcely results in a 
balanced presentation of these important 
areas in general education. 

In the analysis of the problems of instruc- 
tion few people will disagree with the 
statement that “ the transmission belt 
which brings this power to bear on the 
raw material and turns out the finished 
product is the man with the chalk-dust on 
his sleeves.” However, the discussion of 
the teachers’ problems is not very illumi- 
nating. Certainly few people will be satis- 
fied with a treatment of teaching methods 
in which only the lecture and discussion 
are mentioned. Others will be highly grati- 
fied by the statement that good teaching 
should not emphasize either intellect or 
emotion at the expense of the other. 

The Yearbook also gives deserved atten- 
tion to the problems of preparing teachers 
for general education. Adequate evidence 
of considerable dissatisfaction with present 
programs of college teacher preparation is 
provided. However, the graduate schools 
of the country, with few exceptions, still 
refuse to follow the example of institutions 
preparing teachers for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools wherein intensive special- 
ization has given way to broader general 
education, emphasis on human growth and 
development, the psychology of learning, 
practice teaching, and the rapidly growing 
experience of apprenticeship. 

The relationship of personnel work and 
the extracurriculum to general education is 
clearly presented and the importance of 
evaluation is stressed. Undoubtedly some 
general education enthusiasts will be shaken 


by the statement that exploratory 
studies certainly provide no clear-cut indi- 
cation that any one program of general 
education is notably superior to others 
offered in this field.” The need for con- 
tinued appraisal is obvious, and studies in 
a number of areas are suggested. Among 
these is administration where, the point is 
made, current organizational structure in 
higher educational institutions has been 
developed to serve the function of special- 
ization. Obviously a new structure to serve 
the objectives and programs of general edu- 
cation is needed. The authors emphasize 
that general education frequently means 
the re-education of both professors and 
administrators. There is wise counsel that 
this re-education will be most effective if 
it is a cooperative venture in which admin- 
istrators and staff members participate as 
they develop new programs. 

Finally, it is worthy of mention that the 
Yearbook concludes with a discussion of 
some of the same issues with which it 
began. This redundancy is somewhat justi- 
fied by the fact that additional problems 
are raised. Certainly it is proper at this 
point to question whether the single func- 
tion of analysis to which this book is largely 
dedicated might not have been broadened 
to include more concern with synthesis. 
Perhaps the attempt of those who con- 
ceived the Yearbook may have been too 
ambitious. Even so, there is scant justifica- 
tion for not dealing more intensively with 
a number of important issues. Among these 
are articulation between secondary and 
collegiate institutions, the integration of 
specialized and general studies, and the 
place of work experience in general edu- 
cation. While this effort is a splendid con- 
tribution to the general education move- 
ment, many problems remain. Philosophy, 
purposes, procedures, and methods con- 
tinue to be matters of great controversy. 
Thus it is evident that general education 
is still a growing and contradictory phe- 
nomenon and should therefore be subjected 
to continuing experiment, analysis, and, 
most important of all, synthesis. 
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* * * 


Professor Wynne, too, is concerned with 
a critical examination of general education. 
He concludes, however, that the “problem 
of general education is . , in the last 
analysis, a problem of method” and he 
suggests that methods should be directed 
toward the development of certain person- 
ality traits which can be produced by “de- 
sirable qualities of experience.” Thus 
provision of the desirable qualities of ex- 
perience becomes the major concern of 
general education. These qualities of expe- 
rience should, he emphasizes, be evaluated 
by the following six criteria: contingency 
or relevancy, sociality, interest, originality, 
intelligence, purpose. 

This book is an interesting attempt to 
provide an integrative theme for general 
education. It is precisely at this point, how- 
ever, that proponents of general education 
differ greatly. The desirable qualities of 
experience which the rationalists will ac- 
cept are certainly vastly different from 


those of the pragmatists. Nevertheless, 
Wynne has more or less spelled out ong 
possible means of integration to which alf 
schools of thought in general educatiogy 
might profitably give some attention. 
The author pursues his theme through 
twelve chapters which deal with such areag 
as subject matter, teaching, student persons 
nel, the preparation of teachers, evaluation, 
and administration. His effort would haye 
been more rewarding for readers if he had 
spent additional time in meticulously illus 
trating his desirable qualities of experieneg 
As it is, the reader ploughs through page 
after page of redundant reference to thes 
qualities without a clear picture of theif 
significance in each area. This is, I believe 
the first book on general education with@ 
student syllabus for use in classes. Perhaps 
general education bas come of age. If $9 
many vestiges of its adolescence are still 
evident! 
Ronatp C. Bauer 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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